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THE BLESSING OF MOSES 
FRANK M. CROSS Jr. anp DAVID NOEL FREEDMAN 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ECENT archaeological data provide radically new proce- 
dures for the analysis and dating of the earliest Old Testa- 
ment poetry. Of basic importance has been the increase in 
inscriptional material in Northwest Semitic. The accurate dating 
and effective interpretation of the early Phoenician inscriptions 
from Byblus and the Gezer Calendar,? and the differentiation of 
the characteristic features of the northern and southern dialects 
in Hebrew, have been major contributions to our present under- 
standing of the evolution of Hebrew orthography.’ 

The inscriptional evidence was sufficiently sifted by 1944 to 
permit W. F. Albright’s reconstruction of the Balaam Oracles 
in the older orthography. This treatment fixed a date in the ; 
tenth century for the written composition, and also provided 
insights into hitherto unnoticed sources of corruption and mis- 
interpretation of the text. At the same time important progress 
has been made in the analysis of the Ras Shamrah texts, their 
poetic style and metrical forms. The 2pplication of this research 
to biblical poetry is the second significant factor in the new 
methodology. 

Detailed discussion of the literature on the Blessing of Moses 
will be found in the notes to the text. The best of the older 


* See especially the important treatments by Albright, ‘The Phoenician 
Inscriptions of the Tenth Century B.C. from Byblus,’’ JAOS, 67 (1947), 
153-160; “The Gezer Calendar,’’ BASOR No. 92, (1943), 16-26. 

2 The writers hope to publish a monograph on the evolution of early He- 
brew orthography, in the near future. At present this material may be found 
in the unpublished Johns Hopkins University dissertation by David N. 
Freedman, The Evolution of Early Hebrew Orthography: The Epigraphic 
Evidence (1948). 

3 W. F. Albright, “The Oracles of Balaam,” JBL, LXIII (1944), 207-235. 
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treatments is that of Cassuto (1928).4 T. H. Gaster has written 
most recently on Deuteronomy 33, but restricts himself to the 
framework of the poem (3-5; 26—29).5 

In the present study, the methods first outlined by Albright 
are applied to the Blessing of Moses. An analysis of the text 
showed that the Blessing was originally written in the orthogra- 
phy of the tenth century. The writers have attempted a recon- 
struction of the text, restoring as accurately as possible the 
purely consonantal spelling used in Israel at that time. Explana- 
tions will be found in the notes. 

In addition to orthographic archaisms, a number of other 
archaic features are to be found in the Blessing. These, parti- 
cularly poetic diction and structure, find their closest parallels 
in what is acknowledged to be the oldest Israelite poetry. Fur- 
ther, the ode which frames the blessings, and some of the bless- 
ings themselves, have strong affinities with the Canaanite 
literature which influenced Israel’s early poetic genius. 

On the basis of these considerations, we hold that the poem 
as a whole was composed, most probably, in the eleventh cen- 
tury B.C. It may not have been written down, however, until 
the tenth century, during the period of literary and scribal 
activity which accompanied the reigns of David and Solomon.’ 


4U. Cassuto, “Il cap. 33 del Deuteronomio e la festa del Capo d’anno nell’ 
antico Israele,” Rivista degli Studi Orientali, XI (1928), 233-253. Neverthe- 
less, all treatments before 1944 have been antiquated by the new developments. 

5 T. H. Gaster, “An Ancient Eulogy on Israel: Deuteronomy 33 3-5, 26-29,” 
JBL, LXVI (1947), 53-62. A criticism of this treatment has just appeared, R. 
Gordis, ‘“‘The Text and Meaning of Deuteronomy 33 27,’’ JBL, LXVII (1948), 
69-72. Gordis for the most part repeats material originally published in 1933, 
“Critical Notes on the Blessing of Moses (Deut xxxiii),” JTS, XXXIV, 390- 
392. A brief note by H. L. Ginsberg in BASOR No. 110 (April, 1948), rounds 
out the recent literature on the Blessing. 

6 Cf. W. J. Phythian-Adams, “On the Date of the ‘Blessing of Moses’, ” 
JPOS, III (1923), 158-166. He defends a similar date on wholly different 
grounds. 

7 The orthographic evidence tends to fix the tenth century as the terminus 
ad quem. The change from purely consonantal spelling to the general use of 
matres lectionis to indicate final vowels was complete in the ninth century. 
This should not be confused with the gradual introduction of internal vowel 
letters at a much later date. 
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(2) Yahweh from Sinai came 


He beamed forth from Seir .. . 

He shone from Mount Paran. 

With Him were myriads of holy ones 
At His right hand proceeded the mighty 


ones 
Yea, the guardians of the peoples. 


All the holy ones are at Thy hand 
They prostrate themselves at Thy feet 


They carry out Thy decisions. 


Reuben 


(6) Let Reuben live, let him not die 


Although his men be few. 


Judah 


(7) Hearken, Yahweh, to the voice of Judah 
And to his people come Thou! 


And a help from his foes be Thou! 
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(11) 


Bless, Yahweh, his might 
The works of his hands accept Thou! | 


Smite the loins of his foes 


His enemies, whoever attacks him. 


Benjamin 


(12) 


The beloved of Yah encamps in safety 
The Exalted One hovers over him 


And between His shoulders he tents. 


Joseph* 


(13) 


(14) 


Blessed of Yahweh is his land 


From the abundance of the heavens 
above 
From the Deep crouching beneath 


From the abundance of the harvests of 
the sun 

From the abundance of the yields of the 
moon 


From the abundance of the ancient 
mountains 
From the abundance of the eternal hills 


From the abundance of the earth and 
its fullness 

And the favor of the One who tented 
on Sinai, 


May it be on the head of Joseph 


On the brow of the leader of his 
brethren. 
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His first-born bull, majesty is his 


The horns of the wild bull are his 
horns 


With them the nations he gores 
He attacks the ends of the earth. 


Behold the myriads of Ephraim! 


Behold the thousands of Manasseh! 


Zebulun 


(18) 


(22) 


Exult, Zebulun, in thy going forth 


Rejoice, Issachar, in thy tents. 


Blessed be the broad lands of Gad 


Gad as a lioness lies in wait 


He tears the arm, the head as well 


And he seeks out the finest for himself 


For he pants after a commander’s share. 


Dan is a lion’s whelp 


Who shies away from a viper. 


Naphtali 


(23) 


Naphtali is satisfied with favor 
And full of the blessing of Yahweh 
West and South he will inherit. 
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Asher 


(24) 


(29) 


Most blessed of the sons is Asher 
He is the favorite of his brothers 


He dips his feet in oil. 


There is none like the God of Jeshurun 


Who rides the heavens mightily 


Who rides gloriously the clouds. 


His (Jeshurun’s) refuge is the God of old 


Under him are the arms of the Eternal. 


And he drove out before thee the enemy. 


Israel encamps in safety 


Securely apart dwells Jacob. 


Upon a land of grain and wine 
Yea, his heavens drip down dew. 


Happy art thou, O Israel 
O Israel, who is like thee 


A people who found safety in Yahweh 
Whose shield is thy help 
Whose sword is thy glory. 


Thine enemies fawn upon thee 


But thou upon their backs dost tread. 
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NOTES 


In the reconstruction of the text, marks of accentuation have been omitted. 
The problems of early Hebrew vocalization and accentuation have not been 
entirely solved. While the Masoretic pointing provides an adequate basis 
for the indication of stress-syllables, it is not correct in a large number of cases. 
It is clear, furthermore, that in poetry there was considerably more freedom 
with regard to the placing of the tone than in prose, and that accentuation 
was seriously influenced by metrical considerations. 

The number of stresses in each colon is indicated in the left-hand margin. 
The prevailing metrical form in the Blessing of Moses is a bicolon, 3:3, as in 
14-17, etc. A considerable number of tricola, 3:3:3, occur as well, e. g., 2-3, 12, 
26; (on the prevalence of this form in Ugaritic and early Hebrew poetry, see 
W. F. Albright, “The Old Testament and the Canaanite Language and Lit- 
erature,”’ Catholic Biblical Quarterly, VII [1945], 23 ff., and a forthcoming 
article on ‘“‘The Psalm of Habakkuk’’). There are also a few cases of bicola, 
2:2, e. g., 22, 29. 

Symmetry (parallelismus membrorum) is the dominant feature of Hebrew 
poetry. This is true not only with regard to the meaning of parallel cola, but 
also their structure and length. While early Israelite poets, in all probability, 
did not count syllables, their verses nevertheless were carefully balanced. 
Parallel cola frequently have the same number of syllables. In the Blessing 
of Moses, there is an average maximum divergence of one syllable. Other 
general conclusions are as follows: 1) There may be one or two syllables be. 
tween stresses, but not three; 2) Asa result, a two-stress colon will contain 
from four to six syllables, a three-stress colon, from six to nine syllables. 

It must be emphasized that these rules cannot be applied rigidly. In the 
first place, we may expect to find a number of exceptions, deliberately intro- 
duced into the text to produce special effects; e. g. 22, where three of the four 
cola have three syllables, while the first consists of the monosyllable dan, and 
receives added emphasis. In the second place we know very little about word- 
forms peculiar to Hebrew poetry. Irregularities in meter may be due to the 
fact that normal prose forms have been substituted in the Masoretic text for 
longer or shorter forms in the original poem. This is especially true of words 
with case-endings. Several of these are still preserved (metri causa) in the 
Masoretic and Samaritan texts of Deuteronomy 33. How many others were 
in the original poem, but lost in the process of textual revision and transmis- 
sion, cannot be accurately determined. Lastly, we must allow for deep-seated 
corruptions in the present text. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the early poetry of Israel, like that 
of Ugarit, was quite regular in structure, and susceptible to quantitative 
metrical analysis. 

2 The tetragrammaton is found as early as cir. 840 B.C., on the Mesha 
Stone. In the consonantal spelling of the tenth century, however, the mater 
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lectionis he for the final vowel is not expected. Earlier, the spelling would have 
been with final yodh (*yhwy). 

3 Inall probability, vocalize mis-siné. Diphthongs were regularly contracted 
in Old Canaanite, Phoenician and North Israelite (ay > @; aw > 6). The 
etymology of the word, however, remains obscure, cf. note 54. A parallel case 
is "3Y pronounced *Saddé (sad{dJe in Egyptian transliteration). 

4QOmit the conjunction. In early Canaanite poetry, the conjunction is 
generally not used to connect parallel cola. (Cf. Albright, ‘‘The Oracles of 
Balaam,” 212, n. 17). A study of old Israelite poetry indicates that the con- 
junction was used sparingly between cola, either for metrical reasons (when 
an additional syllable was required to balance the parallel colon), or when 
the sense required it (as in 6b). In the transmission of the text, the number 
of these conjunctions was considerably increased. There was apparently no 
stylistic principle involved in this development; not only are conjunctions 
distributed at random throughout aay given text, but there is a considerable 
divergence in their usage when parallel texts of the same poem are compared, 
or when the Masoretic text is compared with the Samaritan and the ancient 
versions. A striking illustration of this is to be found in the poem recorded 
in Ps 18 and II Sam 22, where there are fourteen clear cases in which the con- 
junction occurs in one text and is omitted in the other (eight cases in which 
waw “and” appears in Ps 18 and not in II Sam 22, and six cases in which the 
reverse is true). This evidence is not without bearing on the theory of the 
consecutive tenses in old Canaanite. Cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, 
1947), § 9.2. 

5 lamé is difficult, and the text may be corrupt. A word is required, however, 
for metrical reasons. The versions read, “‘to us.’’ Bertholet, Deuteronomium 
(Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament; Leipzig and Tiibingen, 1899), 
p. 104; Budde, Der Segen Mose’s (Tiibingen, 1922), p. 17; Gressmann, Die 
Schriften des Alten Testaments (Gottingen, 1922), II, 173, and others emend 
the text to read joy. Cassuto, however, follows the versions, and reads 19, 
“Tl cap. 33 del Deuteronomio,’’ 235 f. Nyberg’s elaborate attempt to explain 
the Masoretic text is not convincing (‘‘Deutercnomium 33 2-3,"" ZDMG, 92 
[1938], 320 ff.). At present, no solution recommends itself. 

6 Yahweh’s association with mountains is a frequent theme of the poetry 
of this period. These theophanies are generally couched in the imagery of 
natural cataclysm. Cf. Judg 5 4-5; Ps 68 7-9, 15-17; Hab 3 3-15; Ps 18 8-16. 

7 Omit the waw “‘and”’; see footnote 4. 

8 Vocalize 'itté-m ribebét q*désim. This rendering follows the Targums, the 
Vulgate, and in part the LXX (obv pupidow xdéns). Three stages in 
the orthography of the first word, ’itt6 may be noted. In the tenth century 
it would have been written simply nsx; this may be the basis for the Greek 
translation ovy. The Masoretic text preserves the spelling of later pre-exilic 
times, mmx; he is regularly used to represent the third-person masculine 
singular suffix, -6, in the Siloam Inscription and the Lachish Ostraca. There 
are numerous instances in the biblical text as well, cf. S. R. Driver, Notes on 
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the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel (2nd ed.; Oxford, 1913), pp. xxxii-xxxiii" 
The Samaritan text, finally, reflects the post-exilic revision of the orthography, 
with final -6 being indicated by waw instead of he. On the mem as enclitic 
(=enclitic mi of the Amarna Letters and the Ugaritic Texts), see H. L. Gins- 
berg, The Ugarit Texts [Heb.] (Jerusalem, 1936), p. 130; W. F. Albright, “The 
Oracles of Balaam,’’ 215 n. 45, and “The Old Testament and the Canaanite 
Language and Literature,” 23 f.; T. H. Gaster, ‘Psalm 29,” JOR, NS XXXVII 
(1946,) 65 n. 32. 

9 Vocalize g*déSim, the final mem having been lost by haplography. The 
emended reading is supported by Targum Onkelos (jw sp). This term is 
commonly used for the members of the divine assembly in both biblical and 
extra-biblical literature. 

10 miminé frequently has the meaning “‘at his right (side)”’; cf. S. R. Driver, 
Deuteronomy (ICC), 390, although his interpretation is different. Compare 
the passage in I Kg 22 19, “... I saw Yahweh sitting upon his throne, and all 
the host of heaven standing about him, on his right and on his left (miminé 
ui-mis§emélé).”’ 

11 The Masoretic text, 10> nawx, is very obscure. Conjectures are almost 
as numerous as scholars. The suggested reading is ox wx (omitting the final 
waw, which as a vowel letter, would not have appeared in tenth century 
orthography), '’aS¢rd ’éltm, “‘. .. proceeded the mighty ones.” If this was the 
original reading, the present corruption of the text may be explained on the 
basis of the following diagram, restoring the script of the tenth-ninth centuries. 


It will be noticed that slight damage (i. e., a smear) to the original text (-x7-), 
could easily produce the present n7-. 

With regard to the verb 1wx, compare Prov 9 6; an interesting parallel comes 
from KRT A:92-93, hik lalpm hS§ wirbt kmyr ’atr, ‘They march in thou- 
sands..., and in myriads ...they proceed.” ‘élim and q‘ddSim occur in 
parallel cola in contemporary literature, cf. Ps 89 6-8, Exod 15 11 (LXX and S). 
For passages with the same poetic motif, see Judg 54 and Hab35. The latter 
is rendered by Albright, ‘“‘Before Him Pestilence marched, and Plague went 
forth at His feet.” 

2 This colon is noticeably shorter than those which precede and follow. 
Read possibly ‘appi or ’ap*pt, ‘surround, encompass, gather round.” The 
meaning of the stem is clear from its usage in parallel with sdb, Ps 18 5, 6= 
II Sam 22 5, 6; Jonah 2 6; cp. also Accadian apépu and uppu. The passage 
would then read, “‘Gathered round (Him) the guardians of the peoples.” 
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%3 Vocalize 26b¢bé ‘ammim, “‘the ones who care for the peoples,’’ i.e. the 
guardians of the peoples; cf. Dillmann, Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium 
und Josua (Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch; Leipzig, 1886), p. 418. Scholars 
have long been exercised by the syntactical difficulties involved in this colon. 
It should be recognized, however, that this phrase belongs with the preceding 
two cola, and forms a tricolon, 3:3:3; in which the heavenly host who sur- 
round and accompany Yahweh are described. The conception of the lesser 
supernatural beings as guardians is common in the ancient Near East. This 
motif finds expression in Deut 32 s-9 (LX X): ‘‘When the Most High appor- 
tioned the nations, when He separated the children of men, He established 
the boundaries of the peoples according to the number of the bené ['élim]. But 
the special possession of Yahweh is [] Jacob, the portion of his inheritance 
is Israel.” 

4 Following the LXX, xal mavras of fryracuevor dws Tas xXELpas Gov, 
we read kél q¢désim b¢yadéka. For the phrase b¢yad meaning ‘‘at the side of,”’ 
cf. Zech 412. Gaster’s ingenious hypothesis connecting these verses with 
Nuzu teraphim is strained (‘An Ancient Eulogy on Israel,’ 57 f.). He sets 
aside the opening theophany in 2 without discussion, and then classifies the 
remainder as “‘an ancient eulogy on the virtues and prowess of Israel’’ (p. 54). 
On the basis of ancient Canaanite and Israelite parallels, we should expect 
rather a eulogy of Yahweh, and this is true of the exordium, 2-3. Whatever 
prowess or distinction the nation may have (e.g. the blessings of the indi- 
vidual tribes, and of Israel in 28, 29) is the gift of God, and reflects his majesty 
and power. 

18 The shift from third to second person may go back to the poet himself. 
On the other hand, the Masoretic text may be a conflate of variant manu- 
script traditions, on the basis of early co-existing third-person and second- 
person recensions. Cp. for example in 28, Masoretic ov with Samaritan 7pow. 

% The Masoretic text is extremely difficult. The passage has long been 
interpreted as meaning, “‘They prostrated themselves at thy feet,” but com- 
mentators have been unable to find a suitable root for the form 198. We are 
tempted to read *himtakkd or the like, an infixed -t form from the root mk 
(mwk or mkk). The root is common to Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, and Ugaritic, 
and means ‘‘to bend, to be low or humiliated.’’ For Hebrew usage, note 
especially Eccles 10 18; Job 24 24; Ugaritic, III AB A:17; in the Peshitta it is 
commonly used to translate Hebrew Spl. A reflexive formation with precisely 
this meaning is expected in the context. 

In support of an infixed -t form, there is considerable evidence. Inscrip- 
tional data from Byblus and Moab show that the surrounding Canaanite 
dialects used infixed -t forms; this is true of Ugaritic as well. Examples of an 
old infixed -t conjugation in Hebrew are preserved in place-names, npn, 
yioner, etc., and in verbal forms, e. g. nwp, the participle of the infixed -¢ 
form from the root Syn (though generally regarded as derived from a secondary 
root Stn); any, probably an infixed -t form derived from sy, cf. Albright, 
“The North-Canaanite Poems of Al’éyén Ba‘al,’’ JPOS, XIV (1934), 122 
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n. 105. In the hiStagtal form, mnnvn, a closely related conjugation is preserved, 
with almost exactly the same meaning as the proposed *himtakka; cf. also 
the forms iStahahin (from *hnhn) in the Amarna Letters and from Boghazkéy 
(called to our attention by Professor Albright). The preformative he is to be 
expected in Hebrew, on the analogy of the hiphil, hithpael, and hishtaphal. The 
he preformative is also used in Moabite with infixed -t forms, e. g. nonnbaa, 
Mesha Stone: 19, and onnbn, 32. We may be virtually certain therefore,, that 
the *higtatal conjugation was used in tenth-century Hebrew. 

Gaster derives tukka@ from the Arabic wk’, long suggested but generally 
discarded by modern scholars. In order to connect tukk@ with wk’, a hypo- 
thetical wky must first be supposed, a very questionable procedure. Further, 
there is no evidence for either yk’ or yky in Hebrew. Gaster goes on to explain 
tukka as an imperfect third masculine plural formed with a #- prefix. Such 
formations are quite common in Ugaritic and appear in the Amarna Letters, 
but their origin and precise morphology are still a matter of debate. Because 
of the use of this /- form in Hebrew and South Canaanite with subjects which 
are collectives or duals (as pointed out by Albright in ‘“‘The Old Testament 
and Canaanite Language,” 22 f.) it is safest to regard the form as a third per- 
son feminine singular, éagtul. It is possible that in North Canaanite, where 
the usage was considerably extended, the form was modified from tagtul to 
tagtuli; but such an analogical change is much less likely in Hebrew, where 
the usage died out. Masoretic tukkd@, following the masculine plural pronoun 
is hardly to be explained as such a construction. 

17 Read yisS’d-m dibrétéka (without change of the consonantal text), fol- 
lowing Gaster, p. 58. Cassuto, “Il cap. 33 del Deuteronomio,”’ 237, anticipated 
this reading in some respects. 

18 9-3 consist of three tricola, of the form 3: 3:3. In spite of the fact that 
there are only two words in each of the last two cola of the third set, the syl- 
lable count (seven) indicates that there must be three stresses. (Cp. with the 
first set, wher2 each colon has only six syllables). See the general discussion 
of meter in footnote 1. 

19 The heavenly assembly is a characteristic feature of Canaanite religious 
poetry. pubru ’eltma, mphrt ’elima, bant ’el, dr are terms used in Ugaritic 
texts to describe this assembly of the lesser gods; cf. Gordon, Ugari'ic Hand- 
book, I, 2:17, 25; 17:7; 107;2, 3. In Hebrew we find b¢né ’élim, q*dd5im, qehal 
and séd g¢dosim, ‘édat ’él, and m4‘éd (Cross, ‘The Tabernacle,” BA, X [1947], 
65); cf. Ps 82; 29; 89 6-8; Deut 32 8-9 (LXX;) I Kg 22 19-22; Isa 6; 14 12-15; 
24 21; Jer 23 18-22; Job, the Prologue; 15 8; 38 7. For pertinent discussions 
see H. Wheeler Robinson, “The Council of Yahweh,” JTS, XLIV (1943), 
151-157; J. H. Patton, Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms (Baltimore, 
1944), 24; T. Jacobsen, ‘‘Primitive Democracy in Ancient Mesopotamia,” 
JNES, II (1943), 159-172. The concept of the council of the gods, when 
taken over into Israelite poetry, is generally applied to the host of secondary 
supernatural beings who surround Yahweh, and prostrate themselves before 
him (for parallels in Ugaritic literature cf. II D 6:49-50; I AB 1:4~-10; II 
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AB 4:20-26; V AB C:6-8; VI AB 3:23-25). This is the picture in the exordium 
of the Blessing of Moses, where the angelic host is portrayed encompassing 
Yahweh as he reveals himself in majesty and goes forth to perform mighty 
deeds of fearful power. 

Many parallels to the entire passage (2-3), its imagery and poetic motifs, 
may be found in the Assyro-Babylonian literature pertaining to the Akitu 
festival, and in Canaanite and Hittite literature of a similar genre; for refer- 
ences see Gaster, “Psalm 29,” 55 ff. While the writers do not believe that 
this poem has any connection with an alleged ‘‘Enthronement Festival of 
Yahweh,” as advocated by some scholars, there can be no doubt that the 
early poets of Israel were heavily influenced by the poetic imagery and modes 
of expression of the peoples with whom they came in contact. A striking 
literary parallel is found for example in the ritual of the temple of Anu at 
Uruk. The following text is taken from F. Thureau-Dangin, Textes Cunéi- 
formes (Louvre), Tome VI Tablettes d’Uruk (Paris, 1922), Pl. LXXXII, 
No. 43 face = Rituels accadiens (Paris, 1921), 108 f. (lines 4-20): 

Prince of the gods, whose utterance holds sway in the constituted as- 
sembly of the great gods, 

Lord of the magnificent tiara, wondrously full of splendor, 

Great storm-rider who like a prince, awe-inspiring, stands upon the 
royal dais, 

To the pronouncement of thy holy mouth, the Igigi hearken, 

Together the Anunnaki proceed reverently before thee, 


At thy command the gods all together bow as reeds in a storm, 

Thy word is like a blast of the wind, making pasturage rich and watering- 
places abundant, 

At thy command angry gods return to their dwellings, 

All of the gods of heaven and earth with gifts and offerings seek thy 
presence. 


2-3, 26-29 are a poem, apparently drawn from a rich body of Israelite litera- 
ture of similar type. In imagery, form, and vocabulary, these verses find 
important parallels in Ugaritic literature, and in the distinctive heroic odes 
of ancient Israel. There seems to be no reason, however, to posit a difference 
in age between the composition of this poem and the collected Blessings in 
substantially their present form. Orthographic indications point to the same 
general period for both. 

20 4~5 appear to have been part of the original introduction to the collection 
of Blessings (later set into the framework, 2-3, 26-29). The introduction has 
suffered badly in the process of transmission, since another part of it has 
apparently found its way into 21b. The phrase oy yx Nn DD (21b) is doubt- 
less to be revised on the basis of the LX-X to read ny wen DDN, as suggested 
by Hayman, Burkitt (cf. his note ‘“‘On the Blessing of Moses,’’ JTS, XXXV 
[1934], 68), and others. These words are wholly out of context in the blessing 
of Gad, and must inevitably be connected with the almost identical phrase 
in 5. The succeeding bicolon, xiv oy vuawn vy mr npts, also seems to be- 
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long to the introduction, but the exact order of the parts cannot be deter- 
mined. Finally, the omission of the rubric before the blessing of Reuben sug- 
gests that additional material may have fallen out between 5 and 6. 

It is not possible to reconstruct these verses with any degree of confidence. 
While a number of cola seem clear in themselves, there is no way to organize 
them into a coherent unity, without drastic reworking of the Masoretic text. 

2 Omit the waw, following several Samaritan manuscripts. This change 
improves the meter as well, cf. footnote 1 on the canons of early Hebrew 
poetry. 

22 Read w*yihyf. The Masoretic text preserves tenth century orthography, 
without indication of the final vowel. The plural form is required by syntax; 
note the parallels in Isa 3 25 and 1019. It should be pointed out that this is 
not the common construction 1500 *nb. 

23 The most logical period for the situation described in this verse is the 
eleventh century, when Reuben suffered repeatedly from Ammonite incur- 
sions. The tribe had practically disappeared by the tenth century (cf. Albright, 
Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 122-3). 

24 Vocalize yehidéd or ythid. On these forms see Albright, ‘The Names 
‘Israel’ and ‘Judah’ with an Excursus on the Etymology of Tédéh and Téréh,” 
JBL, XLVI [1927], 168-178. 

25 Read tabé’an, Qal imperfect second masculine singular with nun energi- 
cum. There are a number of instances of the energic form of the imperfect 
without pronominal suffix in the earliest Israelite poetry: e.g. Num 23 9, 
19, 20; 24 17 (cf. Albright, ‘‘The Oracles of Balaam,”’ ad loc.). Other examples 
occur in the Song of Miriam (Exod 15) and the Song of Deborah. The LXX 
rendered the word correctly by the optative with an, without the pronominal 
suffix: €\Oois av =“‘mayest thou come.” 

26 This colon is difficult. The meaning is not clear, and the line is too short. 
A number of improved readings are possible. In the first place, 17 may easily 
have been lost by haplography following 11. Secondly, the verb should prob- 
ably be vocalized rabbé, the piel imperative of rby, “increase, multiply.” 
Cassuto read the verb as *rab, an apocopated form on the analogy of saw 
(“Tl cap. 33 del Deuteronomio,” 240-241). Only the longer form, however, 
occurs in the Old Testament (Judg 929), and it is preferable for metrical rea- 
sons as well. The line would then read, “His strength, O Yahweh, increase 
for him.’”’ Professor Albright suggests the reading *yaréw, ‘‘his seed, offspring, 
etc.” (Acc. [w]érum, Ugar. yr) in place of yadéw, “‘his hands.” 

27 It is to be noted that no division between Judah and the rest of Israel 
is stated or implied in the text. Nevertheless, Judah seems to be in serious 
difficulties, while Simeon to the southwest is not even mentioned. The situa- 
tion described may reflect the Philistine encroachments of the twelfth-eleventh 
centuries. 

28 In 8-10 there is a complete break in style, meter and content with the 
rest of the poem. The relative pronoun (’¢Ser), the sign of the definite accusa- 
tive (’ei-), and the article, all suspicious in ancient poetry, occur in these lines. 
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The poetic structure is dubious, and 9 at least seems to be largely prose. 
Significant from the point of view of the writers is the absence of tenth-century 
spellings and archaic forms in this passage, while the surrounding verses 
abound in both. How much, if any, of 8-10 belongs to the original blessing, 
must remain a question. The passage is rejected in toto as a late addition by 
some scholars. 

29 11 swarms with archaisms and may well have been the original blessing 
of Levi (cp. Gen 49 5-7). 

3° Omit the waw, which may have been added by dittography. 

3t Read probably po‘dlé, following the LXX and Vulgate. 

32 m¢has is a characteristic term in old Canaanite and Hebrew poetry. It 
occurs frequently in the Amarna correspondence and the Ugaritic epics* 
Note the following examples from the Old Testament: Num 24 8, 17; Hab 
3 13; Ps 18 39=II Sam 22 39; Ps 68 22, 24. 

33 Read motné-m(i) gaméw, following Albright, “‘The Old Testament and 
Canaanite Language,’”’ 22-23. For a discussion of the-enclitic mem between 
the nomen regens and nomen rectum of a construct chain, see ‘The Oracles of 
Balaam,” 219 n. 83. The Samaritan reflects a revision of the text in which 
the mem was omitted. 

34 Omit the waw, which may have slipped in by dittography. 

3s Read the relative pronoun, man, instead of the preposition which is 
syntactically anomalous in the present context (following Albright, ‘The 
Old Testament and Canaanite Language,” 23-24); on man in Ugaritic, see 
Gordon, op. cit., III, 1194. The whole phrase should be read, man y*qiménnt 
(cp. Samaritan 130°p’ 30), ‘‘whoever attacks him.’”’ Note the parallel passage 
(with interrogative m?) in Gen 499=Num 249 (cf. Albright’s translation 
in “‘The Oracles of Balaam,” 225). The Masoretic text preserves tenth cen- 
tury orthography. 

36 Read perhaps y*did yah, metri causa, instead of the longer form in the 
Masoretic text; cf. the proper name m1" II Sam 12 27, and the Ugaritic 
appellative ydd ’el, ‘“‘the beloved of El,” 49:VI:30-31. For another example 
of contraction in this poem see footnote 71. 

37 yiskon is quite common in these ancient poems; cf. Gen 49 13; Exod 1517; 
Num 23 9; Deut 33 16, 20, 28; Ps 68 17, 19; note also KRT A:104=192. Then 
it falls out of use, until we meet it again in very late prose. See Cross, ‘“‘The 
Tabernacle,” 65 ff. 

38 ‘elt hépép ‘aléw, “ ‘Eli hovers over him,” seems to be the best reading. 
This follows in part the LXX, which reads xal 6 Beds oxrdfer ew’ ato ... 
The Samaritan and Syriac omit the first »by, the Vulgate and several Hebrew 
MSS omit the second. This confusion in the versions indicates an early cor- 
ruption of the text, in which the initial ‘2/# was accidentally altered to con- 
form to the following ‘aléw. The divine name was first pointed out by Nyberg, 
although he mistakenly vocalized it ‘Al; cf. ‘Studien zum Religionskampf 
im Alten Testament,” Beitrége zur Religionswissenschaft der Religionswissen- 
schofilichen Gesellschaft 2u Stockholm, AR, 1938, 372 ff., where he notes its 
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presence in this passage. Note other occurrences of ‘E/i in I Sam 2 10; II Sam 
231. It is also found in the name Y¢haw‘él? from the Samaria ostraca, and 
the biblical hypocoristicon ‘Eli, as pointed out by Albright in Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel, 202, n. 18, and ‘“The Old Testament and Canaanite 
Language,” 31 n. 89. It probably means, “Exalted One,” and must be closely 
connected with ‘Elyon and the Ugaritic designation of Baal, ‘ly, KRT C 
II1:6,8. 

39 kol-hayy6m is suspicious here, both because of the article, and for metrical 
reasons. It is very common in the later psalms, and may have been inserted 
after the loss of ‘él# or ‘aléw in the original text. 

4° i-bén ketépéw Sakén is extremely difficult. For recent interpretations, 
see Gaster, “Deut 33 12,” Expos. Times 47:7 (April, 1935), 334, and Phythian- 
Adams, “On the Date of the Blessing of Moses,”’ 158 ff. Neither is parti- 
cularly convincing, though Gaster is probably correct in his general analysis 
of the passage. 

The key to the meaning of the colon is in the words bén k¢tépéw. Profes- 
sor Albright, in a private communication, calls attention to a parallel usage 
in the Baal Epic, III AB A:14—22: hlm ktp 2bl ym, bn ydm (tp\t nhr...hlm 
qdqd zbl ym, bn ‘nm tpt nhr. 

Smite the “bosom” of Prince Sea, between the arms of Judge River, 
. .. Smite the head of Prince Sea, between the eyes of Judge River.” 


We have translated ktp “‘bosom’’ here hecause the English word “shoulder” 
is more restricted in meaning and does not include the front of the chest (as 
required by the parallelism, cp. Arabic baina yadaihi, ‘in front’). The second 
bicolon clearly refers to the forehead, the first to the chest or bosom. 

The phrase, bén kelépéw, occurs only once again in the Old Testament, 
I Sam 176. In a list of the pieces of armor which Goliath wore, the last item 
is "D")'3 nvm ps1. One suspects that the kidén here is a breast-plate (cp. 
Acc. kidénu, Arab. kadana), worn between the shoulders, i. e. in front, span- 
ning the chest. Such an interpretation is doubtful, however, because kidén 
elsewhere is apparently a weapon like a spear or mace. 

It is perhaps best to treat the passage as portraying the protective care of 
Yahweh for Benjamin, in close parallelism with the first colon, rather than 
regard it as an historical allusion to Yahweh’s dwelling in a Benjamite sanc- 
tuary (i.e the sanctuary at Nob during the reign of Saul). 

« This blessing and the corresponding version in Gen 49 25-26 are heavily 
weighted with Canaanite imagery. The blessings of fertility, the peculiar 
terminology, the tendency to personify natural forces (which cannot be 
satisfactorily indicated in translation), and especially the repetitive style: 
suggest a Canaanite forbear upon which both draw. For metrical parallels, 
see particularly II AB VI:47-54. The writers are unable to determine which 
form of the blessing is older. Both seem to retain preferable readings. The 
contents of the blessing imply Joseph’s primacy among the tribes. This fact 
would favor, perhaps, composition at a time when Joseph dominated the 
confederacy. The terminus ad quem would be the reign of Saul. 
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# mimméged is equivalent to birkét in Gen 49 25-26. These ancient variants 
apparently arose during the period of oral transmission of the original blessing. 

43 mé‘al is preferable. This reading is supported by two Hebrew MSS as 
well as the parallel in Gen 49 25. It may be remarked that feth and ayin are 
easily confused in the early script. The source of the confusion, however, may 
be found in a passage like Gen 27 39. 

44 teh6m is probably personified here. Cp. Gen 49 25; Hab 3 10; Exod 155, 8; 
and frequent occurrences in Ugaritic. 

4 Cf. Gen 49 9, 14, 25. 

4 Omit waws regularly before mimméged. Cp. Gen 49 25-26 (birkét). Cf. 
footnote 4. 

47 Read probably SamSi, metri causa. When case endings were preserved, 
they generally received the accent; cf. bend be‘or, Num 243, and Albright, 
“The Oracles of Balaam,” ad loc. In tenth century orthography, these case 
endings would not be indicated. 

48 Read g¢riSé, “‘expulsions” or “yields,” following the Samaritan (v1). 
The parallel term é¢bi#’6t is likewise in the plural. The Masoretic text pre- 
serves the older orthography (it is possible however that the yodh dropped 
out by haplography). 

49 Read, probably, yaré*h, “moon” (for “‘month”’), in parallel with Samii. 
Omit the final mem, apparently a case of dittography. 

50 The present text seems to be a conflate of two ancient variants. The 
original must have read mimméged in both cola, as implied by the parallel 
birkét in Gen 49. An early variant however had méré§ in both cola, as shown 
by the LXX.. 

St Vocalize probably hareré gédm || gib‘ét ‘élam, or the like, for metrical 
reasons. 

82 The parallel phrases are a cliché in old Hebrew poetry, cf. Gen 49 26; 
Num 23 7; Hab 3 6. Similar expressions occur in Ugaritic. 

83 §6kené retains the old genitive case ending (cp. Samaritan }2v). The 
litterae compagints were preserved in archaic poetry (metri causa) and ancient 
formulas, cf. GK § 90. For further discussion see Albright, JBL, LXI (1942), 
117; and “‘The Old Testament and Canaanite Language,”’ 18, 22. The Samari- 
tan also preserves case endings in rém?, 17, and hart, 19 (the yodh may have 
been added by dittography, however). It is reasonable to suppose that there 
were other case endings in the original poem, but lost in the process of trans- 
mission, cf. footnote 47. The LXX seems to translate S¢kind (6¢0€y7t), which 
would be natural in the third century B. C. 

54 Sinai is probably to be read, following a number of scholars. This reading 
is given by some of the Samaritan MSS. As already pointed out (note 3), 
only 30, stné would appear in tenth century orthography. A play on words 
may also be involved here. 

ss This anomalous form appears to be a conflate reading: #abé’ followed by 
teht, third person feminine singular jussives taking a collective subject; cf. 
footnote i6. Other examples occur in Nah 1 5b, 9 (cf. Albright, ‘““The Old 
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Testament and Canaanite Language,” 22-23); Hab 39 (Albright, “The 
Psalm of Habakkuk’’); Ps 683; cf. also Gaster, “An Ancient Eulogy on 
Israel,” 57 n. 8. tht is preferable to tabé’ (an ancient variant), on the basis 
of the parallel in Gen 49 26, }»mn, which should be vocalized *tihyan or the 
like (a feminine singular with energic nun, also taking a collective subject); 
on the form see footnote 25. mn, tht, is an example of archaic spelling pre- 
served in the Masoretic text. 

56 This expression is characteristic of Ugaritic and ancient Israelite poetry- 
Cf. Gen 49 26; Num 24 17 (as emended according to the Samaritan); Deut 
33 20; Ps 68 22. 

57 The Samaritan (supported by the LXX, Vulgate, and Syriac) reads 
simply sw, thus preserving archaic orthography (without indication of the 
final vowel, 6). The Masoretic text, however, has the correct vocalization, 
and reflects a later revision of the spelling. 

58 The waw may have slipped in by dittography. 

59 Vocalize rém?, with the Samaritan (p74), for metrical reasons. The word 
occurs frequently in archaic poetry. Cf. Ps 22 22; 296; Num 23 22, 24 8; it is 
also common in the Ras Shamrah texts. 

60 Read possibly yidké, from the root dhy, ‘‘to push violently, thrust,” and 
perhaps “‘zgore.’’ This emendation involves a simple metathesis of the second 
and third letters. C. J. Ball, ““The Blessing of Moses,’’ Proceedings of the 
Society >f Biblical Archaeology, 1896, ad loc., reads wayyaddah, from ndhk a 
kindred root. However, he supplies a conjunction which would be out of 
place in this poetry, and the root dy seems preferable on the basis of recorded 
usage. Albright, ““The Psalm of Habakkuk,” finds a parallel reading in Hab 
3 4; cf. also I AB VI:17, 18. 

6&t The LXX reads the singular here, G&xpov js, indicating that in the 
underlying Hebrew text, there was no yodh marking the construct plural 
form. In early orthography, both singular and construct plural would be 
written DDR. 

6 Omit the waw, following the Samaritan, LXX, Vulgate and Syriac. The 
waw at the beginning of the second colon should likewise be omitted, cf. foot- 
note 4. on is probably to be translated “lo, behold: =Ugaritic hm. The 
vocalization is uncertain. 

63 This couplet is an excellent example of symmetry in the structure of old 
Hebrew poetry. Note the balanced expressions: rib¢bét ’eprém // ’alpé menassé 
(by syllabic count, 3-+-2 // 2+3). See footnote 1. 

6 This colon lacks a stress, and a parallel to §¢mak is desiderated. Read 
perhaps either, sdnxa 12ve vy or IbmNa 1Dve we. fy$ occurs regularly in 
parallelism with §mk, and could easily have been lost by haplography, since 
its consonants are duplicated in the following word: 123vw vwv"!, This emenda- 
tion is made more attractive by a possible play on words, examples of which 
are common in the tribal blessings (Gen 49 passim.) 

6s Parts of 19 are quite clear, but the precise meaning of the two bicola 
remains obscure. 19a has generally been interpreted as a reference to some 
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North Israelite cult. The most extreme treatment of the historical implica- 
tions of this verse is Otto Eissfeldt, ‘‘Der Gott des Tabor und seine Verbrei- 
tung,” Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XXXI Heft 1/2, 14-41. Whether or 
not his conclusions about a Tabor cult are warranted, it is difficult to accept 
such an interpretation of these words. The usual translation, ‘They shall 
call the people unto the mountain,” is syntactically improbable. It is possible 
to read héré (with he directive, spelled hr[h] in tenth century orthography, 
cf. footnote 75). Cp. however Samaritan 17. That the text is in disarray is 
amply indicated by the LXX. 

6 Masoretic marhtb is suspicious, as the only instance in which the blessing 
is applied to Yahweh instead of the tribe. Read rather, in all probablility, 
merhab or merh*bé gad, ‘‘the broad land(s) of Gad.” Gad was the strongest 
tribe on the table-land east of the Jordan. 

67 As generally recognized, we must insert gad here, for metrical reasons. 
What is not generally recognized is that a haplography of considerable length 
is involved; there is no connection between the first colon and those which 
follow, however the first words are interpreted. 

68 Vocalize ]ab#’ or lébe’ (cf. Albright, ‘The Oracles of Balaam,’’ 218 n. 75), 
“‘lioness.”” 

69 Omit the waw, with the Samaritan. 

70 Read w*yir’é, present tense, according to the context (see footnote 71). 
Tenth century spelling would permit either vocalization of the verb. 

™ The best suggestion is to read *k#55dm, a contraction from kt yisSom, ‘for 
he pants after.’’ The root 5m occurs in Hebrew only in Is 42 14. However, 
the substantive n*Samé, ‘‘breath,” which is quite common, and Arabic nasama 
establish its meaning beyond doubt, as “‘to pant,” or “‘to breathe heavily.” 
The contraction is indicated by metrical considerations (the second colon 
would otherwise be considerably longer than the first); and the present text 
could be easily explained on the basis of such a contraction. It may be noted 
in passing that the syncope of yodh between 7 vowels (*zyi>?#) is strictly in 
accord with Hebrew phonetic laws. There can be no doubt that contractions 
occurred in Hebrew poetry (metri causa), just as they do in the poetry of 
other languages. 

7 m*hégéq also occurs in Gen 49 10 and Judg 5 14; this is another instance 
of the closely related vocabulary of ancient Israelite poems. 

73 For a discussion of 21b, see footnote 20. 

74 Contrary to the usual view, there is no natural association between Dan 
and Bashan. Professor Albright has suggested to the writers the rendering 
baSan =serpent, viper; cp. Proto-Sinaitic and Ugaritic btn, “‘serpent,’’ and 
Arabic bin, ‘‘viper.”” Hebrew pétén is possibly a very early Aramaic loan- 
word, ultimately derived from the same root. We read mibbdSan for metrical 
reasons; in any case, the article is not expected in early Hebrew poetry. baSan 
may have a similar meaning (‘‘sea-dragon?’’) in Ps 68 23; cf. also Ugaritic 
67:1:1. It is interesting to note that in Gen 49 17 Dan is described as a viper. 

7s The meaning is obscure. “West and South” seems to be the best inter- 
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pretation at present. The Masoretic text has 0° as against Samaritan 7p’. 
This implies that the he directive had lost consonantal force by the tenth 
century, and therefore was not indicated in the orthography. The evidence, 
however, is much too uncertain to warrant any general conclusion. 

% Read ytra§, “he will inherit,” following the Samaritan v7” (supported 
by the LXX, Vulgate, and Syriac). Masoretic y*ra5@ is apparently a conflate 
reading: yiraS, imperfect or jussive, and r¢§4, emphatic imperative. 

77 Read probably yihyé. The Masoretic text preserves the early orthography. 

78 Omit the waw which may have slipped in by dittography. 

79 Read ragléw, “‘his feet,” following the Samaritan. 

80 95 is difficult both as to meaning and meter. Of interest is dob’ékd, 
“thy strength” (but the Samaritan reads 7°37), which is to be compared with 
Ugaritic db’atk (so Ginsberg and Gordon), IV AB II:21-22: grn . db’atk . 
bilt ‘nt . qrn db’atk, “the horns of thy strength, O virgin ‘Anat, the horns of 
thy strength.” 

8t We adopt, for metrical reasons, Cassuto’s suggestion, ’én [él] ke’él y*Sarin, 
“Tl cap. 33 del Deuteronomio,” 249-250. Compare Ugaritic V AB E:40-41 = 
II AB IV:43 ff.: ’alyn . b‘l . tptn (41) ’en . d'‘Inh. 

82 Read rékéb Samém be‘uzz6 rékéb begé’hté S¢haigim: cf. Cross and Freedman, 
“A Note on Deuteronomy 33:26,” BASOR No. 108 (1947), 6-7. On the 
reading gé’#ié note the Samaritan ins). On the omission of the waw at the 
beginning of the second colon, see footnote 4. From the metrical standpoint, 
the second colon is a little long; it actually may have sounded something like 
this: rékébege’até S¢hdgim. The merging of the two b sounds in speech may 
underlie the resulting corruption of the text. Cp. mmn, Lachish Letter ITI:9; 
ava, BirRKB Inscr. 16; etc. 

8 Read m*‘6né, “his place of refuge. 
On the orthography see footnote 8. 

84 Inserting a waw we read mittahtéw, ‘under him.”’ Since this is an analogi- 
cal formation, it is possible that a form *tahté also existed. In that case no 
change in the Masoretic text would be necessary. Gaster’s reconstruction of 
this bicolon (‘An Ancient Eulogy on Israel,’ 60-61), is ingenious, but diverges 
too far from Israelite religious concepts to permit ready acceptance. Cp. 
Bertholet’s reconstruction, Deuteronomium, 103-104, which in some respects 
is superior. Gordis” rendition (‘The Text and Meaning of Deuteronomy 
33:27”) is syntactically inadmissible, and no improvement on the Masoretic 
text. H. L. Ginsberg’s suggestion, BASOR, No. 110 [1948], while attractive, 
takes too many liberties with the text. 

85 ‘Glam, ‘“‘the Eternal One.”” A divine name is definitely expected after 
z¢rd‘ét, to parallel ’*6hé gédem. ‘Olam as a divine appellative is well known, 
cf. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (2nd ed.; Baltimore, 1946), 
p. 188, and Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 486 ff. Baudissin 
discusses the use of El ‘Olam and ‘Olam alone as Hebrew appellatives (cp. for 
example, El Shaddai and Shaddai, El ‘Elyon and ‘Elyon). He also calls atten- 
tion to Phoenician OtAwpds. 


” 


The antecedent is Jeshurun, in 26. 
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86 The second half of the line is defective. Meek (in The Bible, An American 
Translation) reads “‘the Amorite” instead of wayyémer, which may be correct 
(cf. Amos 2 9). However, a stress is still missing, and any emendation must 
remain a conjecture. 

87 Read ‘an, following Cassuto, “Il cap. 33 del Deuteronomio,” 249-250. 
Budde, Der Segen Mose’s, 16-17, first recognized the verbal root, and ex- 
plained the meaning of the passage. Von Hoonacker, ‘‘La bénédiction de 
Moise,” Le Muséon, XLII (1929), 59, called attention to the excellent parallel 
in Is 13 21, 22, but vocalized ya‘#n. See also Gaster, “‘An Ancient Eulogy on 
Israel,”’ 61-62. 

88 Read ‘al with the Samaritan, as generally recognized. 

89 Cf. trt in Ugaritic, II Aqht VI:7. 

9° As already indicated (footnote 1) the structure of these bicola is 2:2, 2:2. 
The first colon is a hypermetrical conflate of two early variants: ‘aSréka 
y*Sir’él and y*Sir’él mi-kaméka. 

* Read mdaginné ‘ezréka harbé gée’atéka. We owe the reading in part to 
Ginsberg, BASOR No. 110. The third person suffix would not be indicated 
in tenth century orthography. The relative pronoun in such constructions is 
generally omitted in early poetry. '*Ser in the second colon may be a case of 
dittography, cf. Cassuto, “Il cap. 33 del Deuteronomio,” 251. It is to be 
omitted, in any case, for metrical reasons. 

9% Omit the waw, cf. footnote 4. On yikkah*Sd, cp. Ps 18 45 and II Sam 
22 45. All three forms have approximately the same meaning. They express 
the cringing fear and feigned obeisance of the conquered. 

93 The Samaritan text, pnv3, preserves tenth century spelling, while the 
Masoretic text gives the archaic poetic vocalization of the suffix. Read ‘al- 
bmétémé, for metrical reasons, cf. Albright, ‘‘The Earliest Forms of Hebrew 
Verse,’’ JPOS, II (1922), 85 n. 4. The LXX reads “neck” or ‘‘back of neck”’ 
for this word. Old Testament parallels are to be found in Deut 32 13; Hab 
3 19; Ps 18 34. Cf. Gaster, ‘An Ancient Eulogy on Israel,” 62. 





THE CURRENT MISINTERPRETATION 
OF ISAIAH’S SHE’AR YASHUB 


SHELDON H. BLANK 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


T cannot be denied that the Bible knows of a “righteous 

remnant” spared in a time of calamity as a link between the 
old order and the new, to preserve a historical continuity and 
prevent the necessity of a wholly new creation. After the deluge 
destroyed all life, except for the couples both man and beast 
preserved in the Ark, tradition has it that these repopulated 
the earth. After the apocalyptic cataclysm of Is 24-27, it is 
implied (26 20) that, like Noah, God’s people will emerge from 
behind the closed door and begin a new life. When, in His wrath 
at their defection in favor of the Golden Calf, God threatens to 
destroy this people, it is His expressed intention (Ex 32 10) 
to reconstitute the nation with Moses alone as progenitor. But 
there is no indication anywhere that this is what Isaiah meant 
when he named his first son ‘‘She’ar Yashub.”’ 

Isaiah himself nowhere tells us what he meant. There are 
three passages in Isaiah, all in chapter 10, which furnish a sort 
of an explanation. But none of these is by Isaiah. 

The form and vocabulary of one of these betray it as the 
product of a glossator. This short passage, 10 21, states merely: 
sar ds ds apy’ aNw aw aNv, “A remnant will return, a remnant 
of Jacob, to God Almighty.” Anyone who is acquainted with 
the medieval Jewish exegetes will recognize the form of this 
gloss. It is an explanation of the name “‘She’ar Yashub.’”’ One 
who reads the name will ask himself two questions: A remnant 
of what? and, Return to whom or what? The glossator mentions 
the name and replies simply to the logical queries: “A remnant 
shall return,” ‘‘a remnant’ of Jacob, (“return”) to God Almighty. 

The expression 22 5x speaks against the Isaianic authorship 


of this verse. Isaiah never employs this expression as an appel- 
211 
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lation of deity. It is unlikely that it is pre-Deuteronomic (cf. 
Deut 1017; Jer 3218; Neh 932; also Zeph 317; Is 42 13; and 
Ps 24 8). The precise expression occurs again only in the post- 
exilic messianic passage Is 9 5 where it forms part of the name 
of the “Prince of Peace.’’ So the explanation of She’ar Yashub 
in Is 10 21 is not Isaiah’s explanation. Its author understood 
the second element in the name to mean: ‘they will abandon 
their apostasy,” ‘‘they will return to Jahveh.”’ 

That is the interpretation given also by the immediately 
preceding verse (Is 10 20): ‘‘And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that the remnant of Israel, and they that are escaped of 
the house of Jacob, shall no more stay upon him that smote 
them, but shall stay upon the Lord, the Holy One of Israel in 
truth.” But Isaiah was not responsible for this interpretation 
either (in spite of the occurrence here of his name for God: ‘‘the 
Holy One of Israel’). He “that smote them,” according to 
Isaiah (9 12), was God himself — not, as here, a worldly power. 

The third of these non-Isaianic interpretations of Isaiah’s 
expression She’ar Yashub, 10 228, appears more nearly to ap- 
proach the meaning of the original expression. ‘‘For,” it reads, 
“though thy people, O Israel, be as the sand of the sea, only a 
remnant of them shall return.” But the exposition continues 
in the language of the late apocalypse most resembling parts of 
Daniel. Nevertheless the glossator responsible for this half- 
verse seems to have grasped Isaiah’s meaning. When he draws 
on the abundant sands of the sea for a contrast with the word 
“She’ar,” and thus brings to the foreground the idea of decima- 
tion to such an extent that the predicate is almost overlooked, 
he gives to She’ar Yashub its proper significance. 

If Isaiah ever explained why he named his son as he did, this 
explanation is not extant. And if we are unwilling to depend on 
these and other non-Isaianic explanations (e.g. Zeph 3 12¢.), 
we are forced to turn to the name itself for an interpretation. 
Fortunately, however, the meaning of the name is fairly clear — 
unless we insist on looking for something which is not there. 

The name consists of two elements related as subject to predi- 
cate and with the subject first. The fact that the subject pre- 
cedes is significant; the subject becomes the emphatic word in 
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the simple sentence. Our attention is directed to it and it takes 
on a special meaning. ; 

A few examples of the effect produced by putting the subject 
first will make this clearer: Is 39: D3 ANIY OTD n1977, “the 
very appearance of their countenances testifies against them’’; Is 
10 19b: oan>’ syn, “‘and a mere lad will be able to record them’’; 
Is 32 10: #10? °5g *Ds, “No harvest at all is gathered in.” 

These three examples are chosen from among many in Isaiah. 
Another especially clear instance is furnished by the words of 
Ruth to Naomi in Ruth 117: 4Pa1 pa Wp? nin, “Nothing 
short of death shall part us.” 

This observation leads to the conclusion that because of its 
position the first element in the name She’ar Yashub is to be 
translated: ‘‘no more than a remnant,” ‘“‘a mere remnant.” 

And now as to the connotation of the word “remnant.” 
Isaiah gives us some very clear suggestions as to what he means 
when he uses such a word. He does not mean a viable part of a 
whole. He does not mean a select few spared because of their 
virtue. He does not mean a carefully guarded seed holding 
within it the promise of renewed life. He means the crumbs 
dropped at a feast, or, to use his own figures, 

“Gleanings shall remain, as at the beating of an olive tree, two or three 


berries in the top of the uppermost bough, four or five in the branches 
of the fruitful tree” (Is 17 6). 


Or again, 


“as a potter’s vessel is broken ...so that there is not found among the 
pieces thereof a sherd to take fire from the hearth or to take water out 
of a puddle” (Is 30 14). 


These illustrate Isaiah’s conception of ‘‘a mere remnant.” 

He meant no more than Amos meant by his graphic figures 
of destruction: ‘‘As when a shepherd rescues from the mouth 
of a lion two legs or a piece of an ear”’ (3 12), “tas a brand plucked 
out of the burning” (4 11), and “‘if there remain ten men in one 
house they shall die” (69; cf. 53 and 2 14-16) or, finally, oM-7NN) 
778 327nNa “I shall destroy every last one of them with the 
sword” (91; note here the emphatic position of the object). 
Because of Isaiah’s dependence upon Amos the citations from 
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Amos are pertinent, and lend support to the suggestion that 
for Isaiah this ‘“‘mere remnant” had no value or importance. 

The second element in the name can be translated variously. 
Only the context would tell us whether the mere remnant is to 
“repent” or to “return” or to “‘turn away’’ — whether it is to 
return in a real or in a figurative sense, or to where or what or 
whom it will come back. But, unfortunately, we have no con- 
text to depend upon. We have only the name — the name and 
the knowledge that, several years before Isaiah faced Ahaz 
taking with him his son, he had given that son this commemora- 
tive name. We neither have a record of the situation which 
prompted Isaiah to choose this name nor can we refer to an 
utterance of his which the name might memorialize. 

We do have one other example of Isaiah’s prophetic technique 
which closely parallels this naming of his first son. This other 
example is to be found in 83 where he names his second son: 
ra wn bbw ann, “Speedy the plunder, hasty the spoil.” The 
commemorative purpose of this name is amply proven by the 
preceding verses (1 ¢.) in which he summons, to behold the same 
words inscribed on a tablet, two reliable witnesses. And we re- 
call that on another occasion (30 8s) Isaiah had his words inscribed 
to serve as a perpetual record. 

The name of Isaiah’s second son is as ominous and threaten- 
ing as are two at least of the names which Hosea gave to his 
children: ‘‘Not My People” and ‘“Unloved.’”’ No doubt these 
two prophets here employ a common pattern. The ominous 
significance of the name of Isaiah’s second son has, indeed, been 
obscured by the verse which follows it. But the suggestion that 
this verse (8 4) is out of place and has been borrowed by an 
editor from the Immanuel prophecy in the foregoing chapter is 
most plausible. At any rate, 8 4 is not the original explanation 
of ‘Speedy the plunder, hasty the spoil.” That name is properly 
interpreted in 106, according to which it is not from Judah’s 
threatening foes but from Judah herself that Assyria hastens 
to take plunder and spoil. 

We could resolve all doubt as to Isaiah’s intention when he 
gave his first son the name of She’ar Yashub only if we knew 
the occasion which prompted this act. It is unfortunate that 
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we do not. But a suggestion made by R. H. Kennett in the 
Schweich Lectures of 1909 (p. 11) deserves more attention than 
it appears to have received. Kennett there observes that ‘“Ya- 
shub” may mean no more than the same verb means in I Kg 
22 28, where Micaiah, the son of Imlah, threatens Ahab with 
the words: ‘If you do return in peace the Lord has not spoken 
by me.” “Return” in this context means only: ‘come back 
alive,” from a war undertaken against God’s will. An unrecorded 
campaign not sanctioned by Isaiah may have evoked from him 
similar words which he then memorialized in the name of his 
son, saying: Of this great army, setting forth on its unholy 
mission, a mere remnant will return alive. This is the sense in 
which Jeremiah employs the word ‘‘Yashub”’ in 22 10, when he 
says of Jehoahaz: ‘‘Weep sore for him that goeth away for he 
shall return no more, nor see his native country.” 

It is an error in method to regard as a principle, characteristic 
of a prophet, what may well have been only the theme of a 
specific utterance spoken on a particular occasion. It is an 
error in respect to syntax to draw attention to the predicate, 
however translated, in the sentence: She’ar Yashub. And it is 
an error in judgment to suppose that Isaiah meant to reassure 
his proud contemporaries by referring to a fortuitous fraction 
of them for whom there might be some hope. Only a remnant 
can find reassurance in the thought that it is such a remnant. 

Although the Bible indeed contains the idea popularly asso- 
ciated with the name She’ar Yashub, although glosses to Isaiah 
seem to interpret the name in the current manner, and, finally, 
although Isaiah was indeed encouraged by understanding dis- 
ciples, he may not, with reference to the name of either of his 
sons, be distinguished from other eighth century prophets as one 
who believed a remnant would repent and be saved — this in 
spite of the practical unanimity of text-books. 





THE ANGELOLOGY OF THE NON-CANONICAL 
JEWISH APOCALYPSES 


HAROLD B. KUHN 


ASBURY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE development of the doctrine of angels in the apocalyptic 
literature of Judaism occurs chiefly in the non-canonical 
writings produced in the period c. 165 B.C. to A.D. 100. 
Scholars are in general agreement in holding that these apoca- 
lypses developed an angelology which had previously been cur- 
rent. But concerning the causes which led to the elaboration of 
angelology in the three-hundred year period indicated above, 
there is much difference of opinion. Some hold that it manifested 
a growing tendency toward concreteness and picturesqueness in 
the new literature. Others find the reason to lie in the enlarged 
foreign contacts of the Jewish people. Yet others feel that the 
tendency is due to a definite theological necessity, especially 
that of keeping God as far away from any direct intervention 
in human affairs as possible.* 

Be this as it may, the apocalyptic writers did inherit from the 
tradition of early Judaism an angelology which afforded them 
both a point of departure and a point of contact with the Hebrew 
mind. Earlier Hebrew literature took for granted the existence 
of other beings of a supernatural character beside Yahweh. There 
had been, however, a strange lack of elaboration upon their 
nature or upon their work in relation to Israel. There was little 
of differentiation between good and bad angels; G. A. Barton 
tells us, 


It thus appears that before the exile the Hebrews did not entertain a 
belief in demons in the ordinary sense of the term. The innumerable 
spirits who were, they thought, the attendants of Yahweh, were non- 


tC. G. Montefiore, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illus- 
trated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (London, 1892), p. 429. 
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ethical in character. They might be sent by him on any sort of a mission. 
If the task assigned one of them was helpful to men, the spirit was good; 
if harmful to man, he was evil.? 


Two canonical writers, Isaiah and the author of Job, give 
pictorial statements concerning the celestial court and concerning 
the relation of spirits thereto. The former attempts to describe, 
in chapter 6, the retinue of Yahweh in terms of a large group of 
angel-ministers of many ranks and serving as royal servants. In 
Job the “divine beings’’ appear to come and go from before the 
throne of the Lord, reporting events in the world. In the Psalter 
they are variously named: ‘‘sons of the mighty,” “holy ones,” 
the garrison of the righteous, etc. 

In these usages, however, the angels are considered as a large 
multitude, without personal differentiation, and as functioning 
collectively as the ministers of Yahweh and as his army. In 
the elaboration of Israel’s monotheism, particularly in the inter- 
testamental period, there appear to have been tendencies at work 
which would, by virtue of the inner logic of the theology, sub- 
ordinate angelology. This purpose would be served by the 
imagery of a celestial court of semi-individualized beings, strictly 
subordinate to Yahweh. W. Robertson Smith points out that 
this view usually prevails, and that when an angel does appear 
on earth, he “appears alone and on a special mission.’’ 


Again, it appears that in pre-exilic Israelite literature angels 
were directly interested in the affairs of men in general, and of 
Israel in particular. They thus mediated between men of a 
given group and the protectors of their enemies.’ Moreover, the 
distinction between angels and demons becomes sharper about 
the time of the exile. 


From this brief glance at the angelology of Israel previous to 
the period of this present study we observe that the earlier period 
left a legacy of belief in a heaven thickly populated with beings 
of higher knowledge and greater capabilities than those possessed 


2G. A. Barton, The Religion of Israel (New York, 1918), pp. 179 f. 
3 George Foot Moore, Judaism 1 (Cambridge, 1927), 401 ff. 

4 Religion of the Semites (London, 1907), p. 445. 

5 Moore, op. cit., p. 406. 
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by men; that these beings were considered to differ in rank and 
in function, becoming in course of time more and more differ- 
entiated at the point of moral qualities, positive or negative; and 
that there was a tendency toward greater individualization of 
angels in the thought of the exilic and post-exilic period. With 
this in view, this study will consider, first, the character of angels 
as portrayed in the non-canonical apocalyptic writings of 200 
B. C. to A. D. 100; second, the hierarchical arrangement in the 
angelology of this period; third, the administrative functions of 
angels as conceived in this literature; and fourth, the theological 
significance of angels in the Judaism of this period. 


I 


There is no uniform view of the nature and character of 
angelic beings in the literature of the period under consideration. 
The thought of the apocalyptic school of writers tended to be 
non-metaphysical; much free play was left to the imagination, 
and there appears to be little attempt upon the part of the 
numerous writers to build a systematic doctrine of angelic nature. 
Indeed, the uncritical temper of the times with respect to this 
matter is apparent from the fact that within a given book 
contradictory views may be presented. There is no hint that 
the popular interest in such a writing was decreased by such 
internal inconsistency.® 

It is from the conception of angels as spirits that the more 
concrete view of the apocalyptic writers is developed. They 
were thought to possess both bodies and spirits. Their bodily 
nature was considered to be “‘like that of fire,’’ made of flame 
and fire, with a splendor like that of stars.7 The distinction 
between angels and men is in some writings so reduced as to 
suggest that men may, by some process of transformation, 
become angels, as was said in Slavonic Enoch, ch. 22, to have 
occurred in the case of Enoch. They were said to exist by virtue 
of a direct creation for each individual, and hence to need no 


6 See, for example, the Book of Enoch, comparing ch. 9 with ch. 20. 
7 Book of Enoch 67 8; Slavonic Enoch 29 13; II Baruch 21 6; 59 11. 
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mechanism for propagation.* They were considered to be death- 
less, and yet to be capable of annihilation by an intervention of 
divine judgment. 

Although without need for procreative powers, much is made 
in apocalyptic literature of the intermarriage of angels with 
human women, with resultant offspring of giants of perverse 
morals and unnatural appetites. This is apparently an attempt 
to explain the origin of evil in terms of angelic transgression. 
Moore feels that the Jewish thought of this period took for 
granted a probation for angels; and that the incident to which 
reference has just been made represented a failure upon the part 
of a sizable section of the angelic creation, and that those who 
successfully passed this trial proceeded into a fixed state of 
righteous character in which moral lapse was subsequently not 
a probability, if indeed it did not become an impossibility.'° 

Angels were associated with natural elements, such as snow, 
frost, hail, the sea, etc., and hence possessed powers of trans- 
portation suitable to the element of which they were the spirit. 
From this it appears that the view concerning their bodily nature 
was indistinct, and that it was a derivative of a prior considera- 
tion of their powers and functions. Nor is there unanimity in 
the views of the writers of this period at the point of the place 
of the creation of angels in the six-day creative scheme. In the 
Book of Jubilees they were thought to have been created on the 
first day, while other Jewish thought considered them to have 
been created variously on the second or the fifth day.™ 

The intellectual powers of the angels were considered to be 
superhuman. To them were attributed prescience, great knowl- 
edge, and the ability to instruct men in general and the seers 
in particular. Probably this knowledge was derived from their 
nearness to God, rather than from superior innate ability. Con- 
cerning their precise appearance little is stated by the writers. 
The angels who appeared to them were taken for granted, and 
their bodily features were not described.” 


8 Book of Enoch 15 4-7. 

9 Book of Enoch 6 3-6; Book of Jubilees 5 1-9. 10 Op. cit., pp. 405 f. 
11 Book of Jubilees 2 2; see also Moore, op. cit., p. 405. 

2 Moore, op. cit., p. 408; pp. 410 f. 
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Contrary to what might be expected, the angelology of this 
period carried much less of religious significance than might be 
expected in view of the elaborate hierarchical arrangements 
devised by the writers, and by the numerical strength of the 
angelic host. Angels do not appear to have been objects of 
veneration; and at those points at which elaborate description 
might be expected, the several writers exercise a remarkable 
restraint. 


Nor was there any noticeable tendency to differentiate between 
the bodily nature and appearance of good and bad spirits. Both 
the author of Book of Enoch, chs. 6 to 16, and of Jubilees, ch. 5, 
are aware of the distinctions in character, but do not attempt to 
portray the changes (if any) which took place in the appearance 
or mentality of the angelic watchers who fell. 

It is thus clear that there was no standardized view in this 
period concerning the appearance or the capacities of angelic 
beings. Some writers thought of them in terms of fiery splendor; 
others pass by the accounts of angelic appearance without any 


hint that there was any feature in their appearance which was 
striking. Hence, amid a tendency to conceive of the universe as 
replete with spirits, there is a surprising reserve in the writings 
of the apocalyptists at the point of speculation concerning 
their precise appearance. 


II 


There is difference of opinion among scholars concerning the 
source of the tendency of the apocalyptic writers to arrange their 
angelology after a hierarchical pattern. Kaufmann thinks that 
the court of Yahweh was fashioned in this literature upon the 
pattern of the court of Babylon. He makes much of the view 
that the seers inherited a rather vague idea of angels, and that 
they constructed an entirely new doctrine of superhuman beings, 
with only the ideas of vast numbers, and of the spirituality of 
‘angels, as the point of departure. He observes that this tendency 
was peculiar to the apocalyptic writers, and that there is very 
little angelology in the non-canonical non-apocalyptic writings 
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(the exception being the Book of Tobit)."» Other writers feel 
certain that the hierarchical grouping of the celestial beings is 
due to Persian influence, and especially from the Persian concep- 
tion of the division of the spirits into two opposing hierarchies.™ 
It seems to the writer that the evidence for Persian influence 
upon later Jewish thought is strongest at this point. 


The naming of individual angels appears first in the canonical 
book of Daniel, the author of which names but one of the 
heavenly messengers, of whom he conceives a great number to 
exist in the retinue of the Lord.’ The writers of II Baruch and 
Enoch take for granted the assumption that angels exist in 
innumerable hosts. There appears to be a general belief that 
angels are divided into two functional groups: those who ‘“‘abide 
continually in the proximity of God” and those who travel forth 
as ministering spirits.‘* In this division the ethical element is 
wholly secondary. 


In Enoch there are two lists of angels who are called ‘‘Watch- 
ers: the first list (91) names four: Michael, Gabriel, Surjan 
(variant of Suriel), and Urjan (variant of Uriel); and the second 
(20 1-s) names seven: Uriel, Rafael, Raguel, Michael, Saraqél, 
Gabriel and Remiel. Let it be noted here that the names of 
these (or their variants) end in -el, signifying that they were 
“set over’’ their respective provinces.'? Thus Uriel was set over 
the world and over Tartarus; Rafael over the spirits of men; 
Raguel over the administration of vengeance on the world and 
on luminaries; Michael over ‘‘the people; Saraq4él over those 
who have sinned; Gabriel over Paradise, the serpents and the 
Cherubim; and Remiel over ‘‘those who rise.”” It is worthy of 
note that in each list the number is conventional to literature of 
this type. 


3 “Angelology,” The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. I, pp. 582-597. Cf. also the 
article on “Angels” in the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. 1, by Morgen- 
stern and Kaufmann. 

™% Montefiore, op. cit., pp. 429 f. 

15 Daniel 8 16; see also J. A. Montgomery, The Book of Daniel (New York, 
1927), pp. 305 f. 

% Enoch 71 7; II Baruch 59 11; see also Moore, op. cit., p. 408. 

*7 Kaufmann, op. cit., p. 593. 
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The term ‘‘Watcher” has a two fold use in Enoch: in the 
usages above it denotes archangels, to whom is delegated the 
task of supervision over the respective realms. In other places, 
such as 10 9, 10 15, 13 10, 16 1, and 91 15, it refers to fallen angels 
who appear to supervise groups of subordinate spirits, and whose 
unnatural progeny are the subjects of divine judgments.*® 


The archangels are shown as leaders of ranks of subordinate 
spirits.'? In the Secrets of Enoch (Slavonic Enoch) the ‘‘seventh 
heaven’”’ is described in detail. Here there were ten ranks of 
angelic beings in ten troops, standing on ten steps according to 
their respective ranks, and at a distance from the throne of the 
Lord.?? The ‘‘fiery hosts” were divided thus: great archangels, 
incorporeal powers, cherubim, seraphim, lordships, principalities, 
and thrones. There is no apparent parallel between this division 
and the ten-fold ranking, which appeared on the ten steps. 
Probably the seer is not attempting any such orderly schematiza- 
tion. It is worthy of note that St. Thomas Aquinas bases his 
arrangement of the gradations of angels, in part at least, upon 
this list.?? 


Enoch 61 10 gives a seven-fold classification, of which Wilhelm 
Bousset writes: 


Bemerkenswert ist auch die Einteilung der Engel in eine Reihe von 
Klassen, bei deren Aneinanderreihung offenbar die Siebenzahl bevorzugt 
ist. I. Hen. 61 10: Cherubim, Seraphim, Ophanim, Engel der Gewalten 
..., Herrschaften ..., Auserwahlte..., Machte... Diese sieben Klas- 
sen finden wir in der That im Testament Adam auf die sieben Himmel 
verteilt.” 


This represents the nearest approach which apocalyptic litera- 
ture affords us to a classification of angelic beings according 


18 R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch (Oxford, 1893), p. 58; see also R. H. 
Charles (ed.), The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, II 
(Oxford, 1913), 188 (note on 1 5). 

19 Barton, op. cit., p. 188; (cf. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, II, 
p. 191). 

2 203 f. Charles, The Book of Enoch, p. 41, notes on ch. 20. 

2 Summa Theologica, Part I, Q. 108. 

22 Religion des Judentums (Berlin, 1903), p. 320. 
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to locale. In general, the schemes of rank are based upon 
considerations of relative power or authority. 


The archangels appear to be distinguished from the ranks of 
subordinate angels chiefly by the fact that they had definite 
provinces for which they were in some special degree responsible. 
The term ‘“‘Watcher”’ is not applied exclusively to them, for as 
we noted in a previous usage it refers to those angels who have 
fallen; and as appears in a later chapter in Enoch, the “Seraphim, 
Cherubim, and Ophanim: these are they who sleep not and 
guard the throne of His glory.”*3 And for any basis by which 
we may distinguish between, e. g., the Cherubim and the Sera- 
phim, we must look outside the literature we are here considering. 
In general, these two groups are portrayed as coéperating in the 
task of guarding Paradise.*4 


From the foregoing it is possible to conclude that earlier 
apocalyptists began to name individual angels and to divide 
the innumerable host into groups; and that the division was 
made upon the basis of several factors, chief among them being 
(1) function, (2) locale, and (3) relative excellence. There was 
no unanimity in the scheme of arrangement; schematization was 
at times disarranged and complicated by the fact that groups 
were somehow divided upon the basis of their relative proximity 
to the Throne of Yahweh — unless it be held, alternatively, that 
by virtue of their respective ranks they were permitted varying 
degrees of nearness to that Throne. 

It is not easy to determine what forces shaped the develop- 
ment of this hierarchical arrangement. Some have considered 
this to be the result of Babylonian or Persian influence.*s If 
either of these be responsible, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the nation exerting the greater political and cultural pressure 
upon the Jews during the period in which apocalyptic thought 
was developing (i. e. the fourth and third centuries B. C.) was 
the more powerful factor. Moreover, the dualistic tendency of 
the apocalyptists and the resemblance between the hierarchical 


33 See 71 7. 
24 Enoch 61 10; Slavonic Enoch 201 and 21 1 f. 
3s Barton, op. cit., p. 183. 
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angelology of the seers and the system of two opposed groups 
of powers in Mazdaism, seem to point to Persian rather than 
Babylonian influence. Some, however, find a close resemblance 
between the apocalyptists’ throne of heaven and the throne 
of the Babylonian monarch. 

It seems, moreover, that the apocalyptists were not alone 
in their tendency to thus arrange the celestial world in ranks. 
Kaufmann observes that ‘‘the tendency to individualize and to 
give each angel a distinct name and assign to him a particular 
charge or position grew among the haggadists and devotees of 
sacred lore.” Thus there was a tendency among the wider circle 
of writers in Judaism toward elaboration and systematization of 
angelology, in which tendency the apocalyptic writers under 
consideration shared. 


Ill 


No study of the angelology of the apocalyptic literature of 
this period would be complete without a consideration of the 
administrative functions attributed to celestial beings. The seers 
under examination thought of angels primarily in terms of agents 
through which God performed his will, both in the realm of 
nature and in the affairs of men. Concerning the function of 
angels in the natural world, the doctrine is substantially as 
follows: as “‘spirits” of the natural powers they are thought of 
in terms of the elements over which they exercised superin- 
tendence: the sea, frost, hail, mist, dew, and rain. They attend 
the sun, direct the lightning, control ‘‘seasons and years” and 
direct the course of the vegetative growth on the earth.?7 The 
author of Jubilees similarly speaks of 


... the angels of the spirit of fire and the angels of the spirit of the winds | 
and the angels of the spirit of the clouds, and of darkness, and of snow 
and of hail and of hoar frost, and the angels of the voices and of the 
thunder and of the lightning, and the angels of the spirits of cold and of 
heat, and of winter and of spring and of autumn and of summer, and of all 
the spirits of His creatures . . .28 


% Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. I, p. 593. 
27 Enoch 60 16-21; Slavonic Enoch 14 3 and 19 4f. 
28 Book of Jubilees, 2 2. 
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These references indicate that the writers in question thought 
of angels as controlling intermediaries between God and the 
inanimate world; and further that they considered them to be 
rather indistinct personifications of powers, rather than as clear- 
cut personalities. This may seem inconsistent with the tendency 
described in the last section, namely that toward the assignment 
of names to angels, together with the arrangement of them in 
hierarchical ranks. This apparent discrepancy will appear again 
in the discussion of the theological significance of the angelology 
of the period. For the present it is sufficient to observe that 
those angels to whom personal names were given were relatively 
few in number; and that the overwhelming proportion of the 
innumerable host was thought of rather vaguely. This does not, 
however, imply that their existence was a matter of question or 
of small significance. 

The relation of the angels to the affairs of men was likewise 
a matter of considerable speculation to the seers under study. 
Angels appeared frequently in the writings of these authors as 
their instructors, who guided them about the universe and 


revealed to them “everything that is hidden.” One angel talked 
with Ezra. Such functions were appropriate to good angels.”9 
There are also special functions for evil angels: 


Shamiaz taught conjurers and root-cutters their arts; Herem the loosening 
of incantations; Baraqfél and Tamiel, astrology; Kokabel, signs; Sahariel, 
the courses of the moon. Az&zél is said to have taught men metal work 
(the making of swords, etc.) as well as in all kinds of wickedness (Enoch 
81f; 96; 108). In the Enoch Parables the functions are distributed 
differently. Gadreel (perhaps a corruption of Az4zél) is said to have led 
Eve astray, to have taught men the instruments of death and the use of 
coats of mail (Enoch 696); Pernemue, or, according to one reading, 
Tuniel, taught men to discern bitter and sweet, wisdom and the art of 
writing (69 8f). The writer of the Enoch Parables represents the earth- 
dwellers as subject to Satan (Enoch 54 6).3° 


From this it appears that within the framework of the 
apocalyptists’ angelology there was a tendency to explain the 
problem of evil in terms of these beings. It is not surprising 


29 Enoch 60 8; II Esdras 2 44; see also Barton, op. cit., p. 189. 
3° Barton, op. cit., pp. 191 f. 
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that, inasmuch as evil was attributed to the actions of bad 
angels, the administration of divine mercy should be attributed 
to good ones, or at least that good angels should have a part in 
mediating this mercy. (The general subject of the réle of angels 
as mediators of the being of God is a theological question and 
will be reserved until the last section of this article; at this point 
only their réle as administrators of God’s mercy should be 
considered.) There is a paucity of statements in the literature 
under study regarding the significance of angels as instruments 
of intercession.3* Some scholars have, however, made much of 
such statements as do occur, and of inferences from such passages 
as that in the ‘“‘Apocalypsis Mosis’”’ in The Books of Adam and 
Eve 32 3, to the effect that Michael is ‘‘the angel of humanity.” 
Other writers feel that there is little evidence for the existence 
of any well-knit belief in angelic mediation of an intercessory 
type.33 Montefiore is in agreement at this point, and concludes 
that angels were not needed in this capacity to bridge the gulf 
between God and man.* 

These are, however, largely theological matters. The more 
practical administrative duties which angels have toward men 
are the following: the prayers of men are brought to the attention 
of God by seven privileged angels; they have guardianship over 
the righteous dead; some care for the diseased and the wounded; 
some hear prayers of men addressed specifically to them, and 
presumably are instrumental in securing action in response to 
these prayers.35 

Brief mention may be made of the functions of the guardian 
angels, whose presence seems to have been taken for granted by 
many and whose ministry may have been a source of moral 
encouragement.%° There was likewise a general belief that an 


3t Enoch 15 2; 99 3. 

32 Concerning the question whether this apocalypse should be included in a 
study of the period 200 B.C-—A. D. 100 see the discussion on ‘Date’ in 
Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, I, 126 f. 

33 Bousset, Religion des Judentums, pp. 324 ff. 

34 Op. cit., p. 431. 

35 Enoch 15 2; 99 3; 100 4; 40 9; 9 2£., Book of Jubilees 31 14. 

36 Moore, op. cit., p. 410. 
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angel called for the spirit of every man at death; among students 
of apocalyptic literature this has been the subject of considerable 
discussion. It seems to the writer that it is unsafe to conclude 
that this belief was of great significance; even today we hear 
general statements concerning the ‘‘death angel’’ upon the part 
of many who might not attach much literal significance to the 
existence of such a being. 

In general therefore, angels were connected with the operations 
of the natural world, being considered as exercising some measure 
of control over the elements. There is always the possibility, 
however, that we may read too much into romantic language, 
and that we may attach a measure of literalness to it which was 
not in the minds of those who employed it. In relation to the 
affairs of men, angels were thought to exercise directive and 
protective care over individuals, often upon some basis of divine 
selectivity and special need. This care was thought to embrace 
both temporal and spiritual welfare. 

Study of the theological significance of the doctrine of angels 
in Judaism of the period under discussion has produced a variety 
of opinions. On the one hand there are scholars who identify 
the development of angelology with a conscious metaphysical 
trend within Jewish theology. Others consider that this angel- 
ology is but a naive development of ideas inherited from the 
earlier religion of Israel, a development largely devoid of any 
conscious theological speculation. George Foot Moore is of the 
latter opinion. . 


... what I have called the angelic mythology of Judaism is a naive way 
of imagining the mediation of God’s word and will in the universe by 
personal agents. They (the angels) are not, like the good demons in the 
later phases of Neoplatonism, the product of an abstract or transcendent 
idea of God, but of one naively personal; and they do not consciously 
infringe upon the belief in his omnipresence or omniscience.37 


To those who attribute angelology to conscious and abstract 
theological intent, angels appear as mediators between a deity 
whose transcendent character produces a barrier between him- 
self and man which must be bridged by a series of beings, inferior 


37 Moore, op. cit., pp. 40 f. 
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to God but superior to man, arranged in hierarchical series. In 
approaching this question, 


Inquiry must be made as to the doctrine of angels and spirits, in particular 
as to the conception of their functions as the ministers of God, or as 
intermediaries between Him and man. It will be needful also to consider 
whether He is conceived of by any writers as dependent on these servants 
when He would act. Does He act when He will, without their mediation 
on the world and on man? Is there direct communication between Him 
and man?3® 


It is said that “‘six great angels watch over the universe, having 
Paradise, Tartarus and the world under their government.’”’ God 
thus uses angels as His agents in intervening in human affairs.39 
To the author of Enoch, chapters I-XXXVI, 


God was one remote from men, dwelling in a distant heaven, governing . 
by angelic lieutenants, intervening by their instrumentality, not accessible 
to the cry of man save by way of angelic intermediaries. God is even 
distant from the angels. . .4° 


At the same time God speaks directly to Enoch in a dream; the 
author of chapters LXXXIII-XC of the same apocalypse por- 


trays God as speaking directly to Moses, while Enoch himself 
prays directly to God." In this same section, however, God is 
shown as ruling the world in absentia, having left human affairs 
(or at least the affairs of Israel) in the hands of seventy angels.# 
It is possible to conclude from these quotations that the deistic 
pattern may not be so clear-cut in Enoch after all. 

The author of the Book of Jubilees (if we grant with R. H. 
Charles that it is the work of one man) likewise presents no 
consistent picture at this point. Alongside incidents abounding 
in anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms, he declares the 
divine transcendence.“ And while the Deity is said to have 


38 H. J. Wicks, The Doctrine of God in Jewish Apocalyptic Literature (London, 
1915), pp. 28 f. 

39 Enoch 10 4. 4° Wicks, op. cét., p. 39. 

# Enoch 14 24; 83 10; 89 17. 

# Enoch 89 59 ff. 

43 See Charles, Book of Jubilees (London, 1902), pp. xliv ff. on the authorship 
of this apocalypse. 

“ Wicks, op. cit., p. 45. 
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delegated authority to angels, it is not clear that he did so to 
maintain his distance from man; for to this author, he acts 
directly in behalf of Israel, and by agents in the case of Gentiles. 
Israel is thus not considered to be under angelic direction, but 
only the nations; and the author of Jubilees sought to account 
for the wickedness of the Gentiles by the supposed fact that 
they were given over to the governance of spirits, many of whom 
were evil.‘ 

In the Similitudes of Enoch the function of angels is stated 
to be that of helping and guarding men, of assisting the diseased, 
and of interceding for men.** But Charles sees here no trace of 
a conscious theological design of placing angels in an intermediate 
position between a transcendent God and the world. 

It is possible to conclude, then, that there is no orderly pattern 
in the writings of this period which would definitely indicate 
that there existed any definite metaphysical scheme or doctrine 
of divine transcendence which necessitated the placing of angels 
as mediators of the hiatus between God and man. That men 
hear directly from God, pray to him in intimate personal terms, 
and even hold conversations with him — these seem to point 
toward the lack of a governing theological motif for the apoca- 
lypticists’ angelology. 

There is better evidence in support of the view that angels 
were introduced into the theological system for the purpose, 
among others, of harmonizing certain doctrines with the realities 
of history. For example, the idea of angelic patronage of the 
Jewish nation served to mediate the apparent conflict between 
the idea of the supremacy of Yahweh and the temporal oppres- 
sion of Israel.47 

There persists in these writings a strain of teaching by which 
the origin of evil is traced to angelology, though the writings are 
by no means consistent at this point. The myth involving the 


45 Book of Jubilees 15 30-32. 

4 Wicks, op. cit., p. 66. The date of writing of the Similitudes is generally 
placed within the first century B.C. For a discussion of this question see 
Charles, Book of Enoch (Oxford, 1893), pp. 107 f. 

47 R. H. Ckarles, A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, 
in Judaism, and in Christianity (London, 1913), pp. 165, 213. 
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unnatural alliance between angels and human women is promi- 
nent. Charles feels that the words ‘‘those who brought down sin” 
refer necessarily to angels.4* The corruption of the earth in ante- 
diluvian times was traced in Enoch to the sin of fallen angels.*9 
The author of the Book of Jubilees holds to a like view, though 
his expressions are less explicit.5° Slavonic Enoch 3 31 pursues 
the thought of Jewish canonical literature in its view of Satan 
as a fallen being whose primordial transgression precipitated 
moral evil in the universe; this is exceptional in the literature 
under study, and the more normal teaching is that of Enoch. 

It is interesting in this connection that civilization was thought 
to have originated at the same time as sin; in Enoch 8 1-4 Azazél 
(uniformly more prominent than Satan in this literature) taught 
newly-fallen men the arts and crafts. The unnatural debauch 
upon Mt. Hermon (6 6) thus yielded both giants and a society 
with techniques to implement its new ferocity. 

Enoch, in 21 6, foresees the demons (called “‘stars’’) in torments; 
here they await final doom. Their final judgment and fall will 
be the signal for the end of human sin. At this point demonology 
is explicitly related to the idea of racial redemption. 

In conclusion, it needs to be noted that the angelology of the 
period under study is a phase of popular, rather than philo- 
sophical, Judaism. It is clear that it did not belong to Sadducean 
Judaism; its form was likewise not that of Pharisaism, whose 
view of angels was of the restrained type which prevailed in the 
non-apocalyptic non-canonical writings, notably Tobit, Wisdom 
of Solomon and I, II Maccabees in which angels and demons are 
mentioned rarely and with caution. Kaufman Kohler, in his 
Jewish Theology Systematically and Historically Considered, traces 
the angelology of the apocalypses under study to Essene specula- 
tion. Be that as it may, it seems clear that angelology represented 
a popular attempt to deal with problems — problems seldom 
stated with precision, but which engaged the non-technical Jewish 
readers. The themes of the apocalyptists were thus familiar 


48 Enoch 100 4. See also Charles, Book of Enoch, footnote on 100 4-4. 
49 Enoch, Chs. 83-90. 
5° 15 30 ff. 
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to a considerable sector of Judaism. Their works appear to have 
been received uncritically by the popular reading audience; hence 
the authors were spared the necessity of making their writings 
consistent with the writings of others. 

It appears that at this time there was room within Judaism 
for great diversity of doctrine, and that its monotheism was in 
no sense outraged by the popular conception of the existence of 
a vast multitude of super-human beings. The reception given 
to the angelology of these writers evidences the fact that there 
existed a popular Judaism, within which such views were at 
home, and to which consistency was not a primary requisite. 

Thus the angelology of these writings was 

a development so disorganized and unsystematic as to indicate that in 
these writings the concept of angels, quite like that of demons, had gotten 


beyond the limits of systematic theology and entered the realm of 
fantastic, almost unbridled speculation.s 


It was this which afforded medieval Judaism part of her gigantic 
task of bringing order out of Jewish literary chaos. 


st Julian Morgenstern, “Angels” in Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. I, 
p. 310. 
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1. The Metrical Structure of Psalm 23 


HE most recent treatment of the metrical structure of Ps 23, 

so far as I know, is that by Julian Morgenstern in JBL, 65, 
(1946), 21f. With, as he says, “comparatively few and simple 
textual changes” he arranges the meter as follows: the first line 
in 2:2, the next two lines in 3:3, then two lines in 4:4, and finally 
three lines in 3:2; i. e., in one short poem of eight lines he has 
four changes of meter! This is surely a most extraordinary 
phenomenon that would seem to have no parallel in any other 
literature. A short poem like this in any other language would 
undoubtedly have a single meter and this is what we would ex- 
pect in Hebrew. It is to be noted that Morgenstern has more 3:2 
lines than any others and that raises the question whether the 
whole poem is not in that meter. 

In JR, 9 (1929), 544 ff., I maintained that variants of the 
ginah meter, which is dominately 3:2, are 2:3 and 2:2, and in 
place of the usual distich one may occasionally have a tristich 
(e. g., 3:2:2). An examination of any extended poem in the ginah 
meter shows this to be the case. In Lam 1-4, for example, there 
are a goodly number of lines that are to be construed as 2:2, as 
all scholars have realized, and these are assuredly not to be 
taken as changes in the meter, which is consistently ginah 
throughout. Neither is a single word in such a line to be given 
two beats, simply to get a 3:2 line, as many scholars would do. 
Since parallelism in thought is basic to Hebrew poetry, the 
balancing units are thought units; hence each stress unit must 


be a thought unit, and since part of a word cannot be a thought 
233 
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unit, no word can be given two stresses. The only recourse, 
accordingly, for a 2:2 line in a 3:2 context is to take it as a variant. 
Another variant is the tristich, as, for example, in Lam 1 16a, 
which is manifestly to be scanned as 3:2:2, or Cant 2 133, another 
3:2:2 line in a ginah context. The existence of the tristich in 
Hebrew poetry is not as generally recognized as it should be. 
Its presence was demonstrated as long ago as 1905 by W. H. 
Cobb,’ and was conclusively proved by C. C. Torrey in 1928.? 

If then it is accepted that a 2:2 line and a 3:2:2 may be variants 
of the 3:2, as manifestly they are, Ps 23 turns out to be a perfect 
example of the gimah meter, with only one slight emendation, 
the insertion of oY immediately after the second word in 2. This 
has the support of the Greek text and its omission from our 
Hebrew text is easily accounted for: it may be due to the like- 
ness to the last part of the preceding word nvm or to the fact 
that it is redundant and not necessary to the thought, but it is 
necessary to the meter and to the parallelism, and this same 
redundancy is found again in the word 777977 in 4. With this slight 
emendation and following the Masoretic punctuation, the whole 
poem runs as follows: 


Since Yahweh is my shepherd,; I shall not want; 
in grassy meadows, 
there he makes me lie down; 
By refreshing streams he leads me, 
he gives me new life; 
He guides me in paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. 
Even when I go through a dark valley, 
I fear no harm, 
for Thou art with me; 


t W. H. Cobb, Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre (1905), p. 7 et passim. 

2 The Second Isaiah (1928), pp. 154f., 158f.; see also T. H. Robinson, 
Expositor (eighth series), 20 (1918), 22 f.; The Book of Amos (1923), pp. 4 f.; 
T. J. Meek, JQR (new series), 14 (1924), 289; JR, 9 (1929), 533f., 544, 
546 ff.; JBL, 59 (1940), 2 ff. 

3 For some strange reason scholars have not recognized the fact that this 
clause is circumstantial. 
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Thy rod and Thy staff, 
they reassure me. 
Thou layest a table before me, 
in the presence of my enemies; 
Thou anointest my head with oil, 
my cup overflows. 
Surely goodness and kindness shall attend me 
all the days of my life; 
And I will dwell in the house of Yahweh 
to an old age. 


The metrical structure is as follows: 3:2:2, 3:2, 3:2, 3:2:2, 2:2, 
3:2, 3:2, 3:2, 3:2; i. e., out of nine lines eight are in the regular 
3:2 meter (with two of them tristichs) and that determines the 
meter for the whole poem. It is to be noted too that our arrange- 
ment brings out what parallelism there is in the poem as no other 
does, and that is further evidence in its favor. If one prefers to 
be strictly orthodox in his metrical theory, he may give the word 
niywoi in 4, line 5, two beats, to make the line the regular 3:2 


instead of 2:2. In that case the poem would be completely 
regular in its metrical structure except for the slight variation 
in the two tristichs, but personally I am opposed to dividing 
a single word into two feet and prefer to read the line as a variant, 
2:2. 


2. The Translation of Deut 11 16 


Deut 11 16 is regularly translated somewhat as follows: ‘Take 
heed to yourselves lest your heart be deceived and you turn 
aside and serve other gods and worship them.” That is, the 
verb 7n»° is derived from mnb ‘‘to be simple, to be deceived,” 
and no one seems to have thought to derive it from the verb mnp 
“to be wide, to be open,’”’ which is found, for example in Gen 9 27 
and Prov 2019. From this root comes the adjective *np ‘‘open- 
minded, simple,” and the noun nd, from which in turn comes 
the denominative verb mnb ‘‘to be simple, to be deceived.” 


4In this set-up the secondary stich or stichs of each line are deeply 
indented. 
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That our verb mn» is to be derived from the root mnp ‘‘to be 
open” rather than the denominative 7np ‘‘to be simple” is sup- 
ported by the Greek translation yw) wXarvv6q 4 Kapdtad cov; 
i.e., 7ND=7Aarivey “to open, to make wide.’’ The Greek 
translators had on the whole a good knowledge of Hebrew and 
their translations ought to be consulted for lexicographical pur- 
poses more frequently than they are. In this instance their 
translation is undoubtedly correct. Since 125 in Hebrew regu- 
larly means ‘‘mind,”’ because the heart to the Hebrews was the 
seat of the intellect, the correct translation of Deut 11 16 would 
be as follows: ‘“Take care lest your mind become so open that 
you turn aside and serve other gods and pay homage to them,” 
or less literally, ‘Take care lest you become so open-minded 
(so tolerant) that you turn aside and serve other gods and pay 
homage to them.’’ And that was exactly the complaint of the 
prophets and of Deuteronomy against the people — they were 
too tolerant of alien gods. The prophets, to which group the 
author of Deuteronomy ultimately belonged, were intolerant 
of all gods but Yahweh and it was that intolerance that led them 
eventually to monotheism, as it did also in the case of Ikhnaton 
of Egypt.s 


3. The Temporal Use of > 


In his commentary on Isaiah in the International Critical 
Commentary, p. 133, George Buchanan Gray argues that the 
temporal 9 in Is 7 15 indicates point of time and in this he follows 
the generally accepted opinion. In an earlier paper® I argued 
that the Hebrew accusative of time can never indicate point of 
time, but only duration of time, since the temporal accusative 
must always indicate motion in time. Similarly I maintain in 
this paper that the temporal > can only indicate motion in time 
and never point of time. Hence iny1b cannot mean with Gray 
“at the time that he knows,” corresponding to iwyv73, but 
“against his knowing, by the time that he knows,” and the 
Greek translators recognized this in their rendering mplv 4 


5 See T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (1936), pp. 195-203. 
6 “The Hebrew Accusative of Time and Place,’’ JAOS, 60 (1940), 224-33. 
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yv@vat. This is the meaning that everyone, including Gray, 
has recognized for the temporal > in Ex 34 25 and Amos 4 7. It 
is our contention that this is always the force of the temporal , 
and the passages that Gray and others cite in support of their 
contention are to be otherwise interpreted. 

In some instances the > is not temporal at all. In Ps 814 it 
is clear possessive, not ‘‘on the full moon on our feast-day,” but 
“on the full moon of our feast-day.”” This is also the case in 
II Chron 15 10, where the first 5 is to be taken as possessive, 
exactly like the following 5; hence not “in the third month in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Asa,” as regularly translated, 
but “in the third month of the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Asa.”’ In Ps 49 15 the > in apad is distributive, exactly as it is, 
for example, in Amos 4 4, and in Est 5 12 anv} is “for tomorrow.” 
In Gen 3 s avn mb is not “in the cool of the day,” but “for the 
breezes of the day,’’? or ‘‘toward the cool of the day.” 

That the temporal 5 indicates motion in time, like the temporal 
accusative, is clearly shown by Ex 34 22, where we have the 
accusative mwn npipn in place of mwm neipnd (II Chron 24 23) 
and both are to be translated “‘by the turn of the year,” not “at 
the turn of the year,” while the similar phrase in I Sam 1 20 is 
to be translated ‘‘as the time came round.” Another proof of 
our contention is Ex 34 2, where 1pad “by morning”’ is clearly 
distinguished from ‘paa “in the morning.” Accordingly in 
Gen 2463 (also Deut 23 12) any mid, with Skinner,*® is to be 
translated ‘‘toward the approach of evening,” or ‘‘as evening 
came on, developed,” rather than ‘‘at eventide’’; also in Ex 14 27 
and Jud 19 26 apa m5 is to be translated ‘‘as morning broke”’; 
and mwn nawnd in II Sam 11 1 (cf. I Kg 20 22, 26; II Chron 36 10) 
is to be rendered “‘by the return of the year” rather than “at 
the return of the year.’’ The difference here may be rather 
slight, but there is a difference and the more correct translation 
brings out the sense of motion inherent in the preposition as the 
other does not. Accordingly nyb (Gen 8 11; I Chron 20 1; Ps 9 10; 
10 1; cf. Gen 17 21; Ex 23 15) is to be translated “‘by the time of” 


7 Arnold B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebréischen Bibel, 1 (1908), p. 14. 
8 John Skinner, Genesis in ICC (1910), p. 348. 
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or “against the time of’’; yp> (II Chron 18 2; Neh 13 6; Dan 11 6, 
13) is “by the end of”; apad (Ps 30 6; Ex 34 2) is “by morning”; 
and snob, nannd (Ex 8 6, 19; 19 11; Num 11 18; Jos 7 13; Jon 4 7; 
I Chron 29 21) is “by the morrow”’ or ‘‘against tomorrow.”’ By 
the same token Is 103 (cf. Hos 9 5; Ezek 22 1; Mal 3 17; Prov 
21 31) in strict accuracy should be translated ‘‘What then will 
you do against the day of punishment, against the storm that 
is coming from afar?” 

In every instance in which the temporal > appears, motion 
is implied. A possible exception is any in the last stich of 
Gen 49 27, where any stands in parallelism with “pa. of the 
preceding stich, but even here the poet may have intended“‘by 
evening,” or he may have used 9 in place of an expected 2 by 
poetic license for the sake of variety. Another exception that 
might be cited is now in II Sam 18 29, but all scholars recognize 
that the text of this verse is not in order and most change the 
b to 3 or 3, accounting for the > as due to dittography. In any 
case these two possible exceptions can scarcely be regarded as 
invalidating our thesis since it is the exception that proves the 
rule. The more exact translation means a more accurate inter- 
pretation and that means a nearer approach to the mind of the 
writer. 


4. The Infinitive Construct of 278 


One of the unsolved problems of Hebrew grammar is the 
threefold form of the infinitive construct of 3m; viz., amy (Eccl 
3 8), NAS (e.g., Mic 6 s),and Mam (e.g., Deut 1012). Several 
different explanations have been given, but none is satisfactory. 
The explanation would seem to be very simple: the suffixed ¢ in 
the second form is the well-known deictic ¢ of the Semitic lan- 
guages, which in Hebrew usually becomes h, as it does in the 
third form, just as it does in the case of 71/97], where the original 
was hmt, as it is in Phoenician and Ugaritic.? This is also the 
explanation of the variant forms of the infinitive construct of 
"7 and of all similar forms. 


9 See further on this deictic ¢ T. J. Meek, JAOS, 60 (1940), 231 ff. 
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5. Compounds with Suffixes 


In English the suffix of a compound expression is regularly 
added to the first element. Hence we say ‘“‘sons-in-law,” but 
in Hebrew we would say “sons-in-laws.” That is, in Hebrew 
and the other Semitic languages the suffix is regularly attached 
to the second element of a compound, but it belongs to the 
compound as a whole and not simply to the second element. In 
some instances scholars have recognized this fact, as, for example, 
in Is 2 20, where even the King James Version recognized that 
wo> *>°5x was to be translated “his idols of silver,” and not 
literally ‘‘the idols of his silver.”” On the other hand, the num- 
erous other compound expressions in the Old Testament are 
invariably mistranslated, even as they are in the other Semitic 
literatures.*° For example, the exact English equivalent of *D” 
iV’IY in Lam 1 7 is not “‘the time of her affliction,” but ‘“‘her time 
of affliction”; also in Lam 5 15 125 two is not “the joy of our 
heart,” as regularly translated, but “‘our joy of heart.”” And 
so in scores of other cases. The difference is not great, but there 


is a difference and in our translations we ought to be meticulously 
correct. It is only so that we can be true to the original writer. 


10 For examples in Old Babylonian see T. J. Meek, JNES, 5 (1946), 71, 
n. 41. 





A NOTE ON I SAMUEL 21 13a - 


HENRY S. GEHMAN 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HIS verse occurs in the context where David in fear of 

Saul had fled to Achish, the king of Gath, but in the foreign 
land he had reason to fear the Philistine king, and so for his own 
safety he played the part of a madman. Thus goes 21 14 in MT: 
“‘And he changed his demeanor before them, and he feigned him- 
self mad in their hands, and he made signs [or, marks; literally 
n’s, written X in the old alphabet] on the doors of the gate, and 
he let his saliva fall down upon his beard.”’ In Codex Vaticanus 
this reads as follows: ‘‘And he changed his countenance before 
him [i..e. Achish], and he pretended in that day, and he was 
drumming upon the gates of the city, and he was waving wildly 
with his hands, and he was falling against the doors of the gate, 
and his saliva was flowing down upon his beard.” 

We observe here that sywn moby inn ova Sbann is twice 
translated in the Greek. We notice furthermore that the Greek 
has removed the suggestion that the great king David had 
placed himself in the hands of foreigners; by a slight alteration 
o72 was interpreted as nimm ova. In the second instance, by a 
change of the pronominal suffix, o72 was rendered as though 
it were Y'T2. 

The doublet also occurs in the Old Latin of Augustine: et 
mutavit vultum suum coram ipsis et affectabat, et tympanizabat ad 
ostia civitatis, et ferebatur in manibus suts, et procidebat ad ostia 
portae, et salivae decurrebant super barbam eius. As far as is known 
now, only a fragment of this verse is extant in the Syro-Hexaplar, 
but both verbs mpocerounoaro and mapegépero are repre- 
sented; in this case the Hexaplaric signs are lost. 

Copyists apparently were disturbed by the doublets, for in 


MS y the second doublet xai wapepépero év tais xepoiv 
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abrov kal émimrev érl tas Oipas ris ids is omitted in the 
text, but it is supplied in the margin. On the other hand, the 
Complutensian Polyglot omits the first doublet, viz.: xal mpog- 
eroinoato év TH Huépg éxelvy, kal éruuravifev eri rats Oipats 
THs Toews. 

We can, however, be reasonably sure that the second doublet 
belongs to the Old Greek, for in MS c: kal rapegépeto év rats 
xepoiv abrod xai érimrev éri tas Oipas THs TiANs is indicated 
with the obelus (+). 

Now what about the first doublet? It does not stem from 
Aquila, who according to MS z had kai rapiero xal mpooéxpover. 
We have to admit moreover that the phrase éy TH tuépe 
éxeivn, which differs from MT, does not appear to be the work 
of Theodotion. All we can say is that one of the doublets may 
be a gloss which found its way into the text, or one may be a 
pre-recensional plus. At any rate, it appears that both doublets 
were in the Greek text before the time of Origen. 

The text of Codex Vaticanus, with which all but two MSS 
agree on this point, represents David as falling against the doors; 
if he was not acting the rdle of a madman, the Greek ‘represents 
him as though he pretended to be drunk: éaurrev (émémumrev 
of MSS adghilnpqtzb: has the prefix é- by dittogra- 
phy). This idea is also supported by the Old Latin readings: 
procidebat ad ostia, irruebat in ianuas, cecidit ad ostia. Instead 
of émurtev Symmachus (MSS 6b j m) and Theodotion (MSS j m) 
read é~ogder. The reading émimrev is plainly an error due to 
inner Greek corruption at an early date, and according to the 
Old Greek David had not acted like an inebriate. The original 
reading is preserved in two manuscripts (cx), which happen, 
however, to be generally Hexaplaric: érurrev. By itacism v 
was pronounced as t, and so the transition from érumrev to 
émiumTev was very simple. ; 

As regards the first doublet, ris 7éX\ews suggests a Hebrew 
reading yn for MT “ywn, a variant text tradition; of course 
it is possible that here, as in many other cases, the translator 
was playing with the Hebrew word and used "rym instead of "yw 
for the sake of the sense. It has been generally assumed that 
MT 1m on the basis of éruumavifev should be emended to 
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*1N*}, which evidently seems to be the source of the Greek trans- 
lation. But this may be starting at the wrong end, for the second 
doublet belongs to the Old Greek, and it may be the older of 
the two. It is not impossible to assume Hebrew 4m on the basis 
of Greek érumrev, for then the translator would at least have 
chosen a Greek word that bears a close resemblance to the 
Hebrew root. 

It may, however, be suggested that we have here two Hebrew 
text traditions, 11°) and 7In"), both of which are represented in 
the double translation. If David was simply drumming (éruy7a- 
vifev) on the gates as the first doublet depicts him, it seems 
clear that the Hebrew text before the translator read yn. It 
is quite possible, however, that érumrev represents an attempt 
to reproduce the sound of the root mn. Accordingly, the second 
doublet portrays David as though he were making ‘‘impressions,” 
“marks,” or “outlines” (riot) on the gates. In this case, the 
Greek verb érumtev by a wordplay suggested riot, and the 
Hebrew verb behind the second doublet is the same as that of 
MT, which describes David as making marks (X’s). 





pwot IN AMOS 3x 


JOSEPH REIDER 


DROPSIE COLLEGE 


NE of the most puzzling words in the Hebrew Bible is 

p¥D7 Amos 3 12, for which all sorts of suggestions have 
been offered by exegetes old and new, but none of them quite 
plausible and satisfactory. The verse reads as follows: "WN5 
Sew oa oxy 7D yms->73 8 OVID nw INA DD Ayn ox 
way pwn 10D NND3 71193 Ow". The King James Version 
renders it thus into English: ‘‘As the shepherd taketh out of the 
mouth of the lion two legs, or a piece of an ear; so shall the children 
of Israel be taken out that dwell in Samaria in the corner of a bed, 
and in Damascus in a couch.” This rendering, which does not 
yield much sense, is apparently based on the ancient versions, 
namely the Septuagint,! Targum,? Peshitta,3 Vulgate, and rab- 
binic commentators, such as the rabbis of the Talmud,’ Rashi,‘ 
Kimhi’ et al., who, for the lack of a better, confused PWO7 


vr 39 


written with a shin, with the city p¥S71 or Damascus, written 


t kal év Aapack@ iepets. The last word constitutes a transliteration of the 
Hebrew wy, which the Septuagint did not understand, though some manu- 
scripts have kAiver correctly, perhaps under the influence of the Syro-Hexapla. 
Undoubtedly the Septuagint had epes or ‘yepes originally, and this became 
corrupted later into iepets, cf. Jerome ad loc. and Schleusner’s Lexicon s. v. 
iepeds. 

2 pxnn pot dy1. It should be stressed that the Targum did not depart in 
the least from the Masoretic word wy, only it interpreted it in the sense of 
“rest, safety,” see Kimhi ad loc. 

* ORS0> 4203 2so$30. This must be taken as a paraphrase in which 
little or no attention was paid to the last word. 

4 et in Damasci grabato. Needless to say, this would require pyo7 wiya) in 
the Hebrew. 

5 Cf. Seder Olam Rabba, ed. B. Ratner, p. 97 (chap. 22 middle). 

6 pyot Sy om onwan) one 3p’y, which agrees with the Targum; see n. 2 
above. 

7 Commentary ad loc., following Targum and R_ ashi. 
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with a sin. Ibn Janah* and Ibn Ezra,® more acutely sensitive 
to semantics and being aware of the parallelistic arrangement of 
7D NXDA and wry pwora, associated pwort with pwn in Gen 15 2, 
which, though likewise obscure, they explained as ‘“‘care-taking”’ 
or “‘possession.’’ Somewhat better is the rendering of the Revised 
Version: “As the shepherd rescueth out of the mouth of the lion 
two legs, or a piece of an ear, so shall the children of Israel be 
rescued that sit in Samaria in the corner of a couch, and on the 
silken cushions of a bed.” This interpretation favored by many 
modern scholars, such as Gesenius, Hitzig, Ewald, Baur, Keil, 
et al., is based on the assumption of metathesis with Ar. (pies 
meaning ‘“‘raw silk, white silk-cloth.’”’ S. Frankel'® goes even 
further, claiming that Arabic (.i»> arose by metathesis from 
gy-5+4, which in turn is a loanword from Syriac 2@a4 se Talmudic 
xpoun, Greek péragéa, Old Latin metaxa, meaning “silk.” 
However, the verse is best rendered by the Jewish-American 
version of the Jewish Publication Society: ‘‘As the shepherd 
rescueth out of the mouth of the lion two legs, or a piece of an 
ear, so shall the children of Israel that dwell in Samaria escape 
with the corner of a couch, and the leg of a bed.’’ The meaning 
is that after the destruction of Samaria the children of Israel 
will escape with very little of their property, with but a few 
insignificant things. This is the best rendering because it takes 
cognizance of the evident fact that mud nxpa is parallel to pwota 
way, hence the two phrases or locutions must have a somewhat 
similar meaning." As a matter of fact it is based on a vague 
medieval tradition, reflected in the commentaries of Ibn Ezra 
and Kimhi ad loc., that the word pwn is really a compositum, 
consisting of two words 07 and pv or else of pw and two preforma- 
tives. Neither Ibn Ezra nor Kimhi know the connotation of 07, 
nor is the former clear about the meaning of pw, but the latter 


8 Kitab al-Usil, ed. Neubauer, s. v. pwn. 

9» Commentary ad loc. 

10 Aramdische Fremdwérter im Arabischen, 40.288. 

1% Hence Robinson suggested way weia) and G. R. Driver way wsnoa “at 
the upper end of a couch” (Journal of Theological Studies, XXXIX [1938], 
262), though one wonders how pwn" could have resulted from the innocent 
WN OF UND. 
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states distinctly: *m2 pwp 12 19> pw Nim NBO not pwr 7D KX” 
TANT NIT MVEA pwn. Accordingly, the Jewish translators render 
with perfect parallelism “with the corner of a couch, and the 
leg of a bed.’’* But how about the element 07? 


I believe I have found a plausible solution to this vexing crux. 
The word pwot might indeed be a compositum, like some quadri- 
literal words in Hebrew, consisting of two words o7 and pw, 
of which the latter is well-known and sufficiently used in the 
Bible in the sense of “‘leg” of an animal. Its Arabic equivalent 
G is used of both animate and inanimate things.“ As to 07, 
I discern in it the vocable oy7 “pillar, support’ found in Phoeni- 
cian and Arabic,’ though not in Hebrew. What surprises us 
here is the fact that nyt is stated to be employed specifically 
with reference to wy, exactly as we find it used in the biblical 
passage under discussion. Accordingly, ny7 is a synonym of pv, 
both meaning ‘support, prop.” The question arises: why this 
usage of two words of the same meaning, and how did the two 
synonyms coalesce into one word? Very likely originally there 
was only one word, probably the rare nyt, which, as has been 


1 Margolis, who was most responsible for this version, laid down his justifi- 
cation in an article published in AJSL, XVII (1901), 170 f. Here he actually 
made the proposal to read way pai, considering 7 as dittography of 2 and 
as dittography of v, and construing 3 as 3 of accompaniment and 23 $x) as 
meaning “‘escape with, rescue.”” He rendered the phrase as follows: ‘So shall 
the children of Israel that dwell in Samaria rescue the corner of a couch and 
the leg of a bed.” 

13 See Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, § 30r; also S. T. H. Hurwitz, Root De- 
terminatives in Semitic Speech, pp. 35 ff. Not only the rabbis of the Talmud 
and medieval Jewish scholars believed that some quadriliterals are composita, 
but even a modern philologist like Merx (Gram. Syr., p. 147) was of the opin- 
ion that many quadriliterals originated from a fusion of two triliteral stems. 
Such fusion is particularly evident in Arabic. 

™% Cf. Lane, Lexicon, s. v. 

8 For the Phoenician cf. Z. S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Lan- 
guage, p. 96, where it is even suggested that the proper name ovD7 may 
be an abbreviation of an original yowny7. For the Arabic see Lane, Lexicon, 
p. 882, col. 3, where we read: ‘dels, pl. ¢£>, a support, prop, or stay (of a 
house or the like), i.e. a piece of wood used as a support, prop, or stay of a 
house; the wood that is set up for the constructing or supporting of the _% ,s.” 
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seen from the Arabic, generally goes with the word wry, but, due 
to the rarity of the word, it may have been explained by an 
annotator on the margin or right above it between the lines by 
the more common word PW, which in course of time coalesced 
with oy to form one word. This procedure is not unusual in 
ancient texts nor unknown to textual critics of the Bible.** The 
next step in the process of formation of our word pwoyt was 
the elimination of the letter y in the first unaccented syllable 
for ease in pronunciation, a phenomenon not uncommon in 
Hebrew.*? 


%6 Cf. Perles, Analekten zur Textkritik des Alten Testaments, p. 82, and also 
id., Neue Folge, pp. 98 ff. 

17 Cf. Friedrich Delitzsch, Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im Alten Testament 
p. 23. 





A NOTE ON PSALM 10 17-18 


JACOB LEVEEN 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


RECENT book by Alexander Sperber' has induced me 

to reconsider my interpretation and emendation of these 
verses, about which I have not felt quite happy for some time.? 
Sperber makes two emendations, which are marked by much 
acuteness and a clear understanding of the difficulties in the 
text. In 17 he emends 73M to ]14, translating the hemistich, 
“Thy ear will listen to the supplication of their heart.’ Some 
word connoting ‘‘supplication” would suit the context admirably 
and balance my rendering of MSN by ‘“‘complaint” or “lament,” 
which is based on a suggestion made by G. R. Driver in connec- 
tion with another Psalm.4 My only objection to it is that this 
(singular) form does not occur in the Hebrew Bible. I would 
suggest 3M for 7?3N,5 which, besides taking into account the 
confusion of the gutturals 5 and N, also postulates the dropping 
of the feminine termination. 

Sperber suggests an emendation for 1s, which also seems to 
me on the right track. He emends NY to 91.° He realizes that 
a word for ‘‘wicked” is necessary to make sense of the verse and 
to provide a subject for V8 yriy>. Here, again, while approving 
of the change in principle, I would suggest the insertion of YW", 
rather than tampering with NY. (TIY *DY is a very common 
idiom in the Hebrew Bible). 1 would, moreover, offer a new 
solution for 85¥9. Most of the versions treat Vn own yew as, 


t Biblical Exegesis (New York, 1945). 
2 See JTS, XLV, p. 19. 
3 Op. cit., p. 133. 
4 Psalm 38 10. See JTS, XLIII, p. 153. 
s Had [pann] occurred in the singular, I should have proposed it instead of 
ninn, accounting for the dropping of the nan by haplography. 
6 Op. cit., p. 134. 
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in effect, an extension of the second hemistich in the previous 
verse. But such overlapping into a following verse is unusual. 
If we read O5WN for vewd, our difficulties disappear.? Further- 
more, as the first hemistich of 1s is overloaded, I would propose 
breaking it up into two verse-members. The two verses would 
now read: 


prs vpn oad ninn ma nyo oy man 17 
<ywr> nny spor-ba 77 on wbyN 18 
PANTO wus pryd 


‘Thou hast heard the lament of the meek, O Lord; 
Thine ear listeneth to the supplication of their heart. 
Thou shalt judge the orphan and the oppressed: 
That the wicked may no more 

Frighten man off the earth.’ 


Addendum: 71) DIN’ YDWN is closely parallelled by the Uga- 
ritic yipt . tpt . yim (2 Aqht:V:8), “he judges the cause of the 
fatherless.”” In the Hebrew, Own has the force of UBw YDWN. 
See C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar (Rome, 1940), p. 85. 


7 Graetz, Die Psalmen, (Breslau, 1882-3), p. 134, gives examples of the 
confusion of n with >. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum, Sachwérterbuch zur Auseinandersetzung 
des Christentums mit der Antiken Welt. In Verbindung mit Franz Joseph 
Délgert und Hans Lietzmannf{ und unter besonderer Mitwirkung von Jan 
Hendrik Waszink und Leopold Wenger herausgegeben von THEODOR KLAUSER. 
Lieferungen 1-7. Leipzig: Karl W. Hiersemann, 1941-44. Columns 1-1120. 


The relations between Christianity and ancient culture have been actively 
studied for many years, and the rubric Antike und Christentum suggests at 
once F. J. Délger’s journal of that name. The purpose of the present work is 
thus stated in the foreword: 

Es will all jenen dienen, die ermitteln wollen, wie sich die antike Welt 
mit dem Christentum und wie sich das junge Christentum mit der antiken 
Welt abgefunden hat. Das letzte Ziel, auf das die Arbeit am RAC 
ausgerichtet wird, ist ausgesprochen in dem Problem: Wie weit geht 
die Kontinuitat zwischen der antiken und der christlichen Periode des 
Altertums und inwiefern ist von einem Einschnitt und von neuen Formen 
zu sprechen? 

These seven parts published show that the editorial board envisaged their 
task with great breadth of vision and approached it with remarkable practi- 
cality. Of the editors, Délger and Lietzmann are, alas, no more; Klauser, the 
editor-in-chief, whose Die Cathedra im Totenkult der heidnischen und christlichen 
Antike marked him early as a Christian archaeologist of the first order, 
Waszink, a patristic scholar of admirable freshness, vision and knowledge, 
and that great jurist Wenger are fortunately with us. 

The range of their work is remarkable. Pagan deities are naturally here, 
e. g., Atargatis (F. R. Walton), Baal (Nétscher-Klauser-Bacht-Baumstark- 
Eissfeldt-Preisendanz; this is a conspectus of the cults of Syria)," the familiar - 


t H. Bacht here discusses (1104) the statement of Cyril Al. in. Os. 46 (P. G 
LXXI, 133 B/C) that initiates of Beelphegor took on a female character etc. 
and asks whether Cyril equated the cult of this Baal with some Attis cult; 
might it not rather be a confused reference to the galloi of the Dea Suria or 
to the ministrants at Aphaca mentioned by Euseb. V. Const. III 55, p. 103.5 ff.? 
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Greek gods, e. g., Apollo (Detschwew)? and puzzling figures such as Akephalos 
(Preisendanz). So are underlying trends and types e. g. Anthropomorphismus, 
and Augenblicksgétter3 (van der Leeuw) and such phenomena as Arkan- 
disciplint and Aufklarung, as well as Altar (Ziehen-Galling-Kirsch-Klauser) 
and Architektur (F. W. Deichmann) — both very interesting. Christian 
sacred seasons and institutions are fully represented; Advent, Alleluia, Amen, 
Azyma, etc. So are persons and places, Ambrose, Augustine and also Alexander 
and Augustus-Alexandria, Asia (J. Keil; very good). So are schools of thought, 
pagan and Christian alike, and their leading figures, e. g., Aristotle, Athanasius; 
the treatment of Gnostic sects by H. Ch. Puech is notable. We find also such 
topics as Apostasie, Askese, Allegorie, and various psychological concepts 
(e. g. Affekt, and the terms discussed later apropos of asceticism), as well as 
such ideas as apokatastasis (add Theophilus, as handled by R. M. Grant, 
Harv. Theol. Rev. XL, 1947, 253 f.); so again literary categories, e. g., Apoph- 
thegma, Abschiedsreden, Autobiographie, Attizismus, and aspects of education 
(e. g. Auswendiglernen; add the Epicurean tetrapharmakos, Usener, Epic. p. 
69). Medicine receives due attention; thus F. W. Bayer contributes excellent 
articles on leprosy, with its special associations, and also on anatomy, with 
a treatment of the rise and decline of vivisection as practised on human 
beings. (Personally — without full stucy of the question—I doubt whether 
philosophical trends had so very much to do with either. Was it not largely 
a matter of degrees of feeling and of the rationalization of such feeling, a 
matter again of variation in zeal for experimentalism? And was not vivisection 
rather exceptional in any event? Cf. in any event J. H. Waszink on Tertull. 
Anim. 10, p. 185 f.) 

Medicine did not keep itself free from superstition and this work treats 
various aspects of the penumbra of science in general, e. g. Alchemie (with 
its curious approximation to mysticism), Astrologie, Astronomie, and the 
cognate Astralreligion, (where reference should be made to the Epinomis 


2 Something could be added on the curious fact that Christian polemic in 
general regarded the pronouncements of the Delphic oracle as due to demons 
and not, as we might have expected, to human fraud (cf. Nock, Proc. Am, 
Philos. Soc. LXXXV, 1942, 476). 

3 Relevant here as being not only a phase of development but also a continu- 
ally recurring attitude toward anything, real or imaginary, around man, that 
may be deemed to be fraught with weal or woe. Cf. asa purely literary instance 
Opp. Hal. V 338 f. épya dé rovrov ebpyeveo. 

4 Note now S. Savage Trans. Am. Philol. Ass. LXXVI (1945), 157 ff. on 
secrecy in Roman cults which involved no initiations. 
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and now to Nilsson, Harv. Theol. Rev. XX XIII, 1940). These articles are by 
W. Gundel, whose death leaves another gap. One mental activity showed an 
advance under the Empire; it was law, and its treatment here is as good as 
you would expect with Wenger in charge. The relevant articles are not only 
thorough and suggestive but also easy for the layman to follow; and what 
could be better than the definition by E. J. Jonkers of aequitas as “das Binde- 
glied zwischen dem Recht der Vergangenheit und dem der Zukunft?” (He 
remarks on the relevance of the concept for Col 4 1). 

That is not all; we have articles on much that used to be classed as antiqui- 
ties, e. g., auditorium (H. M. Last), Amme, as well as on poverty, almsgiving, 
and the care of the poor;s on situations and types of action, on things and 
how they were evaluated. The preaching and exposition of Christianity made 
free use of analogies from fact and fable; and so the popular associations of 
eagle, ape and oil, ‘washing off,’ bees, honey, milk, and the like are necessary 
knowledge.‘ 

The range of topics and the conciseness of their treatment in general 
represent a triumph, and the level of work in detail is almost throughout high. 
Any reader will have corrections and additions to make within the articles;7 
but there are only three topics which I miss: Ammonius Saccas, Apamea 


Syriae,®* and Aphaca. Were these parts undated, no one could suspect that 
they were produced during a time of bitter conflict. German, Austrian, 
French, Dutch, Belgian, Bulgarian, English, and American speak in these 
pages. Catholic and Protestant are at one, and that is no small thing; the old 


5 On Armenpflege see now M. R. P. McGuire, Am. J. Phil. LXVII (1946), 
129 ff.; on the pauper dead, Nock, Cl. Weekly XXXVII (1943) 65 f. (adding 
Telfer, Harv. Theol. Rev. XXIX, 1936, 233 f.). 

6 For the general principle note Ps. Augustin. in P. L. XL 658 ostende hoc 
aut ratione aut aliqua similitudine, per quam intellegi possit quidnam illud sit. 
For an instance of the value set on an object, cf. W. F. Albright, in Bull. Am. 
Sch. Or. Res. CII (1946) 16 on ointment in Mesopotamia. In general homiletics 
used both the oixeta mpaypuara of Aristoph. Frogs 959 and the fancies of the 
Physiologus. 

7Cf. F. Cumont, Ant. Class. XI (1942), 189 n. 3, 368 f., XII (1943) 191, 
XIII (1944), 226 n. 1. I add as of possible interest one text for ‘“‘atheism;’’ 
Vettius Valens p. 184.5 Kroll, apvodvrat ra Beta xai érepooeBodor  a0euTo- 
gayovow which probably refers to Christianity, as Kroll suggests. (a0. is 
not decisive, cf. Cumont, Egypte des astrologues, 150 n. 4; but érepos. is.). 

8 For the culture of Apamea and of this part of Syria in general Oppian 
Cyn. affords interesting evidence. In view of Reitzenstein, Hell. Myst.-Rel., 
248, an article should perhaps be given on Aseneth. 
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feud between theology and Religionsgeschichte is completely absent from this 
calm and sober presentation of facts and probabilities. Instead there is an 
absence of polemic and a large wisdom not concerned en principe to prove or 
disprove indebtedness; continuity takes its place. Duo idem cum dicunt, non 
est idem; and yet the use of the same language carries with it some measure 
of identity. Words are forms and not simply modes of expression, and any 
absolute antithesis of thought and speech is naif. So again, when the Christian 
sacraments were rites, and not primarily experiences and acts within an 
eschatological framework, they acquired something of the valuation given to 
rites as such. 

This Reallexikon should render great services to workers in various fields — 
to mediaevalists no less than to classicists. (H. Rheinfelder, Z. f. romanische 
Philologie, LXIII, 1943, has written of its value for students of Romance 
philology). Its utility to Biblical students is obvious. For the Old Testament, 
we may note the articles on Near Eastern beliefs, and such topics as Altes 
Testament,? Abraham etc., with the interpretatio Christiana involved. Further, 
Judaism, like Christianity, was exposed to the outer world and to the influences 
resulting from Alexander’s conquests; the amixia imposed by Levitical purity 
reduced their impact, but it was considerable. 

To discuss the full bearings of this work on the New Testament would require 
a very long review. The Christian movement from its beginnings shows both 
continuity and cultural break. Hellenistic Judaism had already found a place 
for Greek philosophy and had used its concepts to create a theology and a 
psychology of revealed religion. Otherwise the thoughtful were ‘‘without their 
clokes’’ when they stepped outside the circle of liturgical Hebrew and ver- 
nacular Aramaic. Revelation, as to God and as to man, must necessarily be 
deemed to include and transcend the highest insights found outside it, and 
those insights, no less than the utterances ascribed to the Sibyl, were trump 
cards for apologetic. Simple anthropomorphisms had to be eschewed and, in 
spite of many references in Scripture to God’s wrath, it had to be possible to 
represent God as free from passions and to state things on that basis.*° Again, 
man’s highest excellence must be defined in terms more subtle than those of 
simple obedience to the Law. Judaism had always known what might be 
called Pass and Honors standards in the service of God. In this context there 


9 Something might be added on the change in valuation of the different 
parts of the O. T.; cf. Nock, Am. J. Phil. LXVII, 1946, 367. 
10 Cf. M. Pohlenz, Vom Zorne Gottes, 8; H. A. Wolfson, Philo, II 129. 
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emerged intellectualized concepts of the more excellent way -open to those 
who were capable of leading it, Philo’s “royal road,” asceticism and contem- 
plation, whether alone or in the company of like-minded men who could 
seize the spirit without neglecting the letter; the letter must in itself suffice 
for others. 

All this was inherited by Christianity. Popular philosophy gave the lists 


of vices, the classifications of virtues," the simple precepts of applied ethics 


the argument from design,” the denunciation of the sins of society, the 
polemic against unworthy tales of the gods and forms of superstition. The 
Stoa in the person of Panaetius gave the basis of casuistry; and the Stoa had 
also its ideal of the Sage whose actions were katorthomata, perfect actions, 
and not only kathekonta, proper actions or duties. This, like Platonism and 
the traditions which grew around the name of Pythagoras, supplied a frame 
of reference for the via perfectionis, which could claim the sanction of Matt 
19 11-12. So apatheia, ataraxia (in origin probably Democritean), autarkeia 
(with a difference, since sufficiency came of God), and adiaphora found their 
' way into the monastic ideal side by side with the Platonic “becoming like 
God” and an adaptation of the Enchiridion of Epictetus was included with 
the writings of Nilus (Heussi, Pauly-Wissowa, XVI, 2187). Here were the 
patterns and techniques which seemed ready to serve an infectious inward 
demand felt to grow out of the imperious call of Christ that man should 
renounce the world, apotaxis.4 Every catechumen promised this at his 
baptism but he had to live in the world, with its obligations as well as its 
temptations. Hermit first and coenobite later sought to recover the lost 
radiance of conversion. Antony in the desert knew nothing of Greek phi- 
losophy, but Athanasius used its model to describe him and to formulate its 
goal and procedures. It remained rooted in the Gospels’ and there were 


™ Cf. B. S. Easton, JBL LI (1932); Pastoral Epistles, 197 ff. 

2 Cf. A. S. Pease, Harv. Theol. Rev. XXXIV (1941). 

13 For the later exegesis of the text cf. W. Bauer, Neut. St. G. Heinrici, 
235 ff., Harold Smith, Ante-Nicene Exegesis of the Gospels, IV 217 ff. More such 
studies might profitably be made; cf. for instance Edsman, Horae Soeder- 
blomianae, II (1946), 33 ff. and E. Bikerman, Byzantion XVI (1942-3). 

% On this M. Rothenhaeusler and P. Oppenheim contribute a splendid 
article. On baptismal renunciation, cf. now Waszink, Vigiliae Christianae, 
I (1947). 

3 Cf. E. Hatch, Organization, 151 ff. and R. N. Flew, The Idea of Perfection 
in Christian Theology, 158 ff.; also Montgomery, JBL, LI 201 on Elijah as 
a model. 
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subsidiary influences in abundance. Egypt had the habit of going away to 
escape external pressure. Further, Judaism and in fact the Semitic world in 
general had a strain of intensity and self-maceration which existed side by 
side with the normal extraverted piety of correctness and conformity." This 
was never the dominant element but it emerged again and again. Nevertheless, 
the ascetic tradition owed to the Greeks an essential element in its theory. 
Burkitt used to remark that the founding of Monte Cassino coincided with 
the closing of the Academy; in some sense there was a succession, and cer- 
tainly monasticism is a remarkable instance of continuity and of convergence. 


At a lower level of intensity, not only philosophy but also the whole literary 
and rhetorical tradition of education supplied much of the method and sub- 
stance of argument. Wilfred Knox has recently observed that what Irenaeus 
says about the See of Rome draws on what people in general were liable to 
say about the city of Rome (J. Theol. St. XLVII, 1946, 180 ff.). In Tertullian 
and Ambrose we see the specific use of arguments drawn from Roman law, 
just as sermons wrongly ascribed to Augustine discuss in juristic terms the 
dowry given by Christ to the Church.?7 Even later Law was a part of general 
information (cf. Isidore, Etym. V), and the man in the street probably knew 
a good deal more about it than his modern counterpart does. Certainly he 
was familiar with what related to personal status; the reader may turn to 
W. L. Westermann’s brilliant paper in Proc. Am. Philos Soc. XCII (1948), 
55 ff. to see the precision of I Cor 7 22-4. Adoption again, was an institution 
of far greater importance in antiquity than it is to-day; so was arrhabon, or 
pledge for the performance of a contract (later, of marriage); so was the 
position of the foster-child and foster-brother.*® 

The mention of law leads us to continuity in the world of action. Even in 
those early days when the Second Coming seemed imminent, the new-gathered 
People of God had the beginnings of institutionalization. Their leaders 
claimed authority and the claim was commonly accepted by those whom they 


6 Cf, Montgomery’s article as just quoted; also Nock, Gnomon XV (1939), 
361 (adding Epiphan. De fide, 11 on worshippers of ‘“‘Kronos’”’). 

17 P, L. XL 668, 690. Cf. also Harnack, Mission (ed. 4) 490 on assessor; 
Ps. Aug. in P. L. XLII 1118 apostolorum tamquam iurisprudentium caelestium 
et patrocinium subrogemus, and what follows; H. Hagendahl, Eranos XLV 
(1947), 123 on Minucius Felix. In general cf. Wenger Miscellanea G. Mercats 
(Studi e testi, CXXV, 1946), 569 ff. an article of value to all students of the 
New Testament. 

#8 Cf. A. Cameron in Anatolian Studies presented to W. H. Buckler, 27 ff. 
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led. A theology, a terminology, and a church order (including excommun‘ca- 
tion) took shape. Matthew is one step on the road to the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, even as the type of statement which C. H. Dodd calls the “Apostolic 
Preaching” is one step and the doctrine of Colossians is a much bigger 
one toward Nicaea. Accordingly such topics as auctoritas and deposition 
(Absetzung) and acclamation represent important aspects of continuity. The 
early Christians doubtless kept no baptismal registers,"9 but by the second 
century at least some sort of archives existed; I Tim 5 9 and the development 
of the catacombs prove that. (Jewish communities kept records; cf. Juster, 
Les Juifs, I 475 f.). 

We are so accustomed to the Church as a fact of life that we do not always 
realize how remarkable a phenomenon it was — differing from synagogue or 
pagan cult-group somewhat as Rome with its elastic citizenship differed from 
the Greek polis. From the third century, and even more from the time of the 
Peace of the Church, extensive development was inevitable. Episcopal juris- 
diction followed the pattern of civil practice, and such an institution as 
appellatio — which concerns the New Testament reader inasmuch as it enters 
into Paul’s life — was copied. 


Continuity in this as in many other respects was, so to speak, biological 


The Church was a living organism, as were its individual members, and a 
living organism takes from its environment those elements which it can absorb. 
Homines vobiscum degentes, eiusdem victus, habitus, instructus, etusdem ad 
vitam necessitatis, says Tertullian (Apol. 42). For all that, they were tertium 
genus, and showed a remarkable power of creativeness in ideas and institutions 
and language; the range of purely independent development is large. Christian 
theology began with the discovery of prophetic texts which could fit Crucifixion 
and Resurrection; it continued with the application of Hellenistic Jewish ideas 
concerning the Word and Wisdom of God and with the inference that God’s 
agent in redemption was also his agent in creation.2? Many of the movements 
which we call Gnostic (on which H. C. Puech writes well in this Reallexikon), 
like Manichaeism later, show the unshrinking application of Hellenistic ways 
of thought about the data of revelation, about good and evil, about the 


19 Cf. H. J. Cadbury, Crozer Quarterly, XXI (1944) 246 ff. (I am however 
inclined to regard proistamenoi in I Thess 5 12 as describing leaders, and to 
interpret the monition as inspired by a situation which in a rudimentary way 
perhaps foreshadowed the one at Corinth which provoked I Clem.). 

20 Cf. my forthcoming review in C. P. XLIII (1948) of the Schweich Lectures 
of W. L. Knox. 
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restrictions upon direct intercourse between the divine and the human. They 
show also a repugnance to the idea of full incarnation and an exaggeration of 
Pauline limitations of the validity of the Old Testament, a free play of cosmo- 
logical and psychological and soteriological fantasy; a taste, again, for mystéres 
du verbe, like those of the Hermetica, and a curious tendency to go to extremes 
either of asceticism or of libertinism. Far nearer the center of the Christian 
movement we find the use of such ideas as the pre-existence and reincarnation 
of the soul. 


If, however, we turn to the theological controversies of the third and fourth 
and fifth centuries, how foreign they look to a Hellenist! Pagan philosophers, 
like Jewish sects, often figure in lists of heresies and the suggestion of indebt- 
edness to Greek philosophy was a frequent charge against those thought to 
be heretical," but in general their doctrines would have seemed no less strange 
than those of their adversaries to Porphyry or to Julian.” 


Christian typclogy used well-known methods of allegorization but the 
result was novel, even as the catacomb was the systematic development of 
existing practice (Lietzmann, Camb. Anc. Hist. XII 529).23 Many art-types 
were borrowed or adapted, but Christian ornamentation shows an altogether 
new degree of relevance to belief. As for language, in Greek there was 
much coining and reminting of words to bear new meanings. This is 
conspicuous in Latin;?4 here there was no equivalent of the Septuagint and 
the indications of Jewish development are few (e. g. J. B. Frey, Corp. Inser. 
Iud. 1 \xvi, cxvi, clxii). As for institutions, the total novelty of the Church 
as such has been remarked; the individual character of its organized charity 
is made clear by what Julian says. 


All this manifested itself early. I Clement is a striking document, with its 
wide control of the Old Testament, its clear consciousness of what differ- 
entiated Christians — or at least good Christians who had not grown weary 


27 Cf, H. Schéne in Pisciculi.. F. J. Délger dargeboten (Antike u. Chr., 
Erg.-Bd. 1, 1939), 252 ff. on Anon. ap. Eus. H. E. V 28.13-9 (sectaries accused 
of applying classical logic and textual criticism to Scripture). 

22 In spite of Julian’s sympathetic reference to Photinus (Ep. 90 p. 174 
Bidez). 

23 Cf. now P. Styger’s interesting suggestions in Pisciculi 266 ff. 

24Cf. Chr. Mohrmann in Misc. G. Mercati (Studi e testi, CXXI, 1946), 
437 ff. (for benedicere with accusative, discussed p. 456, note that the usage 
spread to the pagan Asclepius; Festugiére — Nock, Hermés Trismégiste II 
280). Cf. also Dr. Mohrmann’s papers in Vigiliae Christianae I. 
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or impatient (23 3) — from others, and its power of spoiling the Egyptians 
(the classical quotations; the story of the phoenix, 25; the exempla, 551; the 
words about man.as the crown of the universe, 33 4).5 Here is something 
like a foretaste of the later Clement and of the Christian humanism of the 
great Cappadocians. 

The creativeness was there from the beginning; we see it in the institution 
of the Lord’s Day. The “virgins” of I Cor 7 must be a spontaneous develop- 
ment, arising in the community with, it seems, no suggestion from Paul; in 
fact he counselled caution. It is not fully explained by the expectations of a 
speedy Second Coming; it involves also a popular feeling that sexual abstinence 
in a man was heroic virtue. Alexander is said to have remarked that sleep 
and intercourse made him most aware of his mortality (Plut. 22.6). These 
converts — like many later (save in Mesopotamia, mostly members of groups 
regarded as heretical) — would attain the status of those described in Rev 14 4, 
and some later sought to do so with an added handicap which no Essene 
would have undertaken. According to Tertullian, Praescr. haeret. 40, the 
Devil was a competitor; habet et virgines, habet et continentes. Less surprising, 
but equally novel was the category of widows, as not simply recipients of 
charity but also members of a class with a specific function within the commu- 
nity?7 (with all the differences, it is noteworthy that the class of katochoi — 
strictly éyxavoxot — in the new cult of Sarapis*® appears to have had no 
exact Egyptian or Greek precedent and to be a spontaneous development). 

These are a few of the lines of thought which the Reallexikon can suggest. 


2s Cf. A. v. Harnack, Einfiihrung in die alte Kirchengeschichte, 80 ff. (and 1b. 
97 ff. on the Roman character of this Epistle). 

26 Cf. in general Nock, J. Rom. Stud. XXXVII, 1937, 112. Democritus 
regarded intercourse as a brief apoplexy or epilepsy (fr. 32; on the variants, 
cf. A. Delatte, Les conceptions de l’enthousiasme, 64 ff.); cf. Usener, Epicurea, 
fr. 62 and H. Diels, Abh. Berlin, 1916 vi 81 ff. For what a pagan would have 
thought of syneisaktoi cf. Ter. Hec. 138 f. Philostr. A poll. Ty. I, 13 was obvi- 
ously meant to impress the reader; cf. Rhetorius in Cat. codd. astr. gr. VIII 
iv 180.14 dca Opnoxeiay tiva Betkny H eyKpaTecay TLwyevous and earprxol 
aoxytat in Clem. Al. Strom. III 1.1, ii p. 195 Stahlin. (L. Ginzberg, Legends 
of the Jews, III 256 records a tale that Aaron and Miriam said that Moses 
abstained ‘‘only out of pride, to show how holy a man he is”; cf. Montgomery, 
l. c. 196). For the reappearance of something like the earlier practice cf- 
Augustine Haer. 87 (P. L. XLII 47) on the Abelonii in the diocese of Hippo. 

27 Cf. B. S. Easton, Pastoral Epistles, 152 ff. 

28 On whom cf. L. Wenger, Arch. f. Kuliurgesch. XXVIII (1938), 113 ff. 
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It is a pressing need that these seven parts which sold out very quickly should 
be reprinted and made available and that the work should be continued.?9 
Formgeschichte has widened our horizon by its emphasis on the value of the 
Gospels as sources for the history of the early Church and not only sources 
for ‘all that Jesus began both to do and teach.’’ Further widening is desirable; 
the succeeding centuries deserve far more attention than they are receiving 
in America today. We have excellent books of reference for Patristics; the 
only pity is that more use is not made of them, even as also of the superb 
materials assembled by Schwartz and Turner for the Councils. On the great 
problems of continuity there has been good excuse for a feeling of bewilderment 
in the face of complexities which not even a veteran can control. This remark- 
able Reallexikon offers a “guide to the perplexed,” and might well make it 
possible for more laborers to enter this abundant harvest. 


ARTHUR DarsBy Nock 


An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts, by William Henry Paine Hatch. 
Boston: The American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1946. Pp. xii, 286; 
plates 200. $25.00. 


With the publication of this volume, Prof. Hatch has provided students of 
Syriac literature with a reference work whose value cannot be measured fully 
in our generation. It is unique, it is excellent, it is not likely ever to be replaced. 
It contains 200 splendid collotype plates, each offer::g a sample page from 
as many separate dated manuscripts. ‘‘The writer’s aim has been to include 
in this work a page in facsimile and a description of every dated Syriac codex 
which was copied before the end of the tenth century after Christ, and after 
making a diligent search he knows of only one... not represented ...”” More 
than half the MSS shown antedate A. D. 1000; the rest give an adequate 
insight into the development of Syriac scripts down to the end of the 16th 
century. The diligence of the editor, and the generosity of those who subsi- 
dized the undertaking (Prof. James R. Jewett of Harvard, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the American Council of Learned Societies) 
have combined to produce a work of which all concerned may be justly proud. 
That it was prepared in difficult times is recalled by the fact that the preface 
by Prof. Hatch is dated in 1941, and the title-page shows 1946. 


29 May I suggest one technical change — that the lines of the columns 
should be numbered? 
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It is offered in the hope that it “‘may provide a solid foundation for the 
science of Syriac paleography.” One step in this direction is the Introduction 
(47 pp.), which provides the basic information about the writing technique 
of Syriac scribes needed for proper evaluation of the plates and their accom- 
panying descriptions. Rubrication is mentioned only very incidentally, 
though quite a number of the plates show the existence of contrasting shades 
of ink in the texts photographed. A systematic treatise on the development of 
the forms of the individual letters is not attempted. ‘Observations on the 
forms of certain letters’’ covers the ground fairly well. Indeed, for a language 
in which facsimile reproductions often obviate the need for setting a text up 
in type, a labored study would hardly be in place. The late (13th century) 
Nestorian running together of tau-aleph (as in, e. g., Plate 173) is not discussed. 
From what is said of the Nestorian script generally, its history seems to 
emerge as a rather late introduction of Serta elements into a script basically 
of the Estrangela type. For the earliest period of Syriac writing, prior to 
our extant codices, reference should now be made to the “Syriac Parchment 
from Edessa of the Year 243 A. D.” found at Dura and published, with a 
reproduction, by C. C. Torrey in Zeits. f. Semitistik 10, 1935, 33-45. 

Bearing in mind the permanent value of such a work as this, the following 
data are offered as the reviewer’s token of appreciation for what the text 
already contains. Plate 37: text in Olinder, G., Jacobi Sarugensis Epistolae 
quotquot supersunt, C. S. C. O., Syri, Il, xlv, textus (fasc. 110, 1937) 138-9. 
Plate 61: text in Sanda, Opuscula monophysitica Joannis Philoponi, ed. et 
latine interpr., Beyrouth, 1930, 111-2, from Vat. Syr. 144, which ascribes the 
work to John, with collation of B. M. Add. 12171. Plate 106: text in F. Nau, 
Jean Rufus, evéque de Maiouma, Plerophories, P. O. VIII, 1 (1912) 56-7. 
Plate 126: text in Faustus (Murhig) Naironus, Officia sanctorum juxta ritum 
ecclesiae Maronitarum, pars hiemalis, Rome, 1656 [not 1556, as cited from S. E. 
Assemanil], 390. The pars aestiva, Rome, 1666, contains a quite different office 
for the same saint, and the Mosul Pengita (see below) is also distinct. Plate 
156: the Kitab al-Kandfl is translated into Latin in J. C. Trombelli, Tractatus 
... de extrema unctione, 2, Bologna, 1777, 207-8 (for the text shown); whence 
it has been taken into H. Denzinger’s Ritus Orientalium, Wiirzburg, 1864, 
II, 507. Plate 178: text in P. Bedjan, Breviarium Chaldaicum, Paris, 1886-7, 
3, 395-6, slightly purged of Graecisms. 

It is regrettable that Syriac liturgical material is so difficult to trace in 
print. The Breviarium Chaldaicum, containing the East Syrian offices, has 
been reedited in Rome, 1938, by J-M. Vosté. Much Western material is 
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contained in the Breviarium [Penqita] juxta ritum ecclesiae Antiochenae 
Syrorum, 7 vols., Mosul, 1886-98; thus presumably the text for plate 153 (Ss. 
Cyriacus and Julitta, 15th Tammiiz), though the reviewer has not the corre- 
sponding volume. Pére Vosté has lately seen through the press in Rome, 
for the use of the Congregation for the Oriental Church, Latin translations 
of the pontificals of both the East Syrians (1937-8) and the West Syrians 
(1941-44). 

Plates 31, 57: L. G. Rignell published Briefe von Johannes dem Einsiedler 
in 1941 (cf. JAOS 63, 1943, 216); the reviewer has not seen the work. Plate 
58: the prayer is for a “Visitor” or an abbot. Plate 78: the text is from an 
Epiphany service (fol. 154?). Plate 95: in view of the place given to this MS 
as the oldest dated Serta text available, it is regrettable that the date has 
been tampered with in the MS itself. The data given and the appearance of 
the text suggest to the reviewer a place in the patriarchate of Athanasius 
V Salhaya, 1298-1314 Seleucid; hence for the MS, 1303 Seleucid or A. D. 992. 
If the earlier date can be maintained, it is desirable that it should be supported 
by a fuller published description of this MS. 


Some of the material which might be linked together by the Indices stands 
disconnected under separate headings: thus, Isaiah of Scete and Isaiah the 
Younger are the same man; and two separate Syriac spellings are given, after 
the Assemani catalogue, for Shengalé-Cranganor (pp. 226, 231), cf. G. L. 
della Vida, Ricerche ... , Studie Testi 92, 1939, which provides the correction. 
On the other hand, the index under Amphilochius of Iconium adds information 
to that contained in the text (p. 104). 


Patrick W. SKEHAN 


Corpus Hermeticum. Téme I, Traités I-XII. Téme II, Traités XIII-XVIII, 
Asclepius. Texte établi par A. D. Nock et traduit par A.-J. Festugiére. 
Paris: Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres,” 1945. Pp. lv+582. 


For several years it has been known that Nock and Festugiére were pre- 
paring a new edition of the Hermetic writings. Now that it has appeared — 
at least in part — it fulfils the high hopes and expectations of specialists and 
students. It is a model of textual criticism and careful editing; the transla- 
tion is clear, idiomatic, and based on an encyclopaedic knowledge of Greek 
philosophical and religious literature; and the introductions and notes con- 
tain a wealth of information which may serve to initiate the reader into the 
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complicated mysteries of later Greek philosophy. Finally, it is an excellent 
example of international codperation between scholars. All this was to be 
expected from scholars of the calibre of Professor Nock, who needs no intro- 
duction to readers of this JoURNAL, and Pére Festugiére, who is perhaps best 
known in America as co-author of Le monde gréco-romain au temps de Notre- 
Seigneur. 

Nock is responsible for the preface, the introductions to the Corpus Hermeti- 
cum and the Asclepius, and the edition of the Greek and Latin texts. Festugiére 
has done the translations, the “‘Notices” at the beginning of each of the books, 
which include outlines and brief discussions, and most of the voluminous 
notes. Other notes, marked by square brackets and initials, are contributed 
by Nock, Benedict Einarson, H.-C. Puech, and Franz Cumont. The new. 
edition is therefore very broadly based and benefits from the learning and 
judgment of scholars with wide experience and slightly different viewpoints. 

One or two examples will illustrate this. Festugiére tends to follow Scott’s 
conjecture that the imagery of vii.2 is based on the literary plan of a voyage 
on the Nile such as many tourists made in the Roman period, and suggests 
the picture of the sun lighting up the cult statue of a temple and dazzling the 
eyes of the worshipers. Nock, who is usually more conservative, sees no such 


precise picture in this general poetic imagery (pp. 77-80). In Appendix B 
(pp. 138-40) Festugiére distinguishes two separate ideas of the vods in x.21 
as an illustration of the mixture of ideas to be found in the C. H. Nock doubts 
(p. 140) whether the author was fully conscious of these contradictions. Simi- 
lar phenomena are to be seen in Philo and St. Paul. 


The third volume, which is yet to come, will contain previously unedited 
fragments, together with an essay by Nock on the general evolution of the 
Hermetic writings. Nock’s point of view is, in its main lines, discernible in 
the present publication, and may be briefly summarized as follows. There 
are traces of writings of this character as early as the time of Hadrian, and 
the extant literature is probably to be dated about A. D. 100-300. The corpus 
as a whole must have been put together some time before Psellus by a devotee 
or a philosopher who regarded the tractates as inspired writings of great 
value (pp. iv, v, xlvii). Only the outer form of the writings is Egyptian; the 
inner content is almost exclusively Greek popular philosophy, piety, astrol- 
ogy, and mysticism. Some influence of the Old Testament and other Jewish 
writings is to be seen, and also of a religious literature whose original home 
may be Persia. There are many passages which call to mind the New Testa- 
ment and throw some light on its language and ideas, but the C. H. has no 
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direct connection with orthodox Christiar.ity, Christian gnosticism, or Neo- 
Platonism. All the Hermetic writings come out of the same group of schools 
or coteries, but there is no single unified Hermetic doctrine. It would be 
better to speak of a general point of view (within which there might be many 
differences of detail), a way of life, a type of piety, a literary and philosophical 
tradition (which had no originality and contained no new ideas), and now 
and then traces of missionary zeal. 

“But did there exist,” he asks, ‘‘a Hermetic religion and Hermetic con- 
venticles?” (p. v). He is inclined to think not. Certainly there were no purifi- 
cations, ceremonies, or practices designed to produce a divine epiphany; 
nothing but “the word” and prayer. At the same time, Nock himself sug- 
gests — though not in just these words — that Hermetism is better to be 
understood as a religious phenomenon than a philosophic one. It must have 
arisen more out of religious than out of intellectual needs, though its makers 
spent much time seeking some sort of intellectual justification for their faith, 
“A Hermetic writing has its conventions; the principal one is to conclude 
with an act of praise to God or at least with edifying sentiments. To write 
and to read such works was a religious exercise, ‘a mystery of the word’, as 
one also sees in Philo. The tone which dominates is that of piety. Hermetism 
comprised different schools, but save in instances where one wishes to em- 
phasize the contrasts, it hardly paid attention to all the nuances of thought” 
p. 295). 

Just so; Festugiére’s notes furnish ample data to substantiate this judg- 
ment. The emphasis on revelation and redemption, the attempt to achieve 
a monotheistic piety without condemning or sacrificing popular polytheism, 
the renunciation by the esoteric group of the usual means of worship while 
leaving them open to others, the evident belief in oracles, auspices, magical 
practices and astrology, all mark the Hermetic writings as the production of 
religious men who wished to conserve every kind of religious value known to 
them. The most amazing and diverse currents converge here. It is syncretism 
with a vengeance when a Greek philosophical writer says that revealed truth 
has its full clarity and force only in the Egyptian language and that these are 
lost in Greek, for Greek philosophy is a noise of words, ‘‘while we do not use 
[mere] words, but sounds full of efficacy” (xvi.1-2); or when another employs 
Jewish arguments against idolatry to show that man has actually created 
earthly gods who are nevertheless living and real. The combination of just 
these particular factors belongs to late classical paganism, but the attempt 


to ride several horses at once, and the lack of care for strict logic, will be 
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familiar to anyone who is accustomed to work with the history of religion. 
It has its parallels in the Christianity of the post-Nicene period. 

What makes the new edition so refreshing is that the editors never claim 
too much for the Hermetists nor seek for lines of influence that do not exist, 
and yet at the same time they show such sympathetic understanding of the 
spiritual aspirations expressed in this literature. Examples may be found in 
Appendix E (pp. 193-95), where Festugiére carefully works out the two irre- 
concilable doctrines of destiny found in xii.5-9, in Festugiére’s patient and 
candid wrestling with the doctrine of sacred statues (Ascl. 38, especially 
notes 324 and 327), and in such remarks as that of Nock: ‘In the last analysis, 
all these authors combine Greek intellectualism with a doctrine of grace; and 
the operation of grace is described by them in the most sublime terms they 
know’”’ (p. 140). This was of course to be expected both from the author of 
Conversion and from Festugiére, who in Le monde gréco-romain has given us 


perhaps the finest picture we have of the everyday piety of pagans in the first 
century.’ It is all the more gratifying because the Hermetica fall far short of 
the intellectual power of the Neo-Platonists or Philo, and are not exciting 


reading. Though they contain interesting curiosities and have much to teach 
us, they are for the most part repetitious and filled with commonplaces, and 
the style is usually bombastic or flat. It requires discipline to penetrate be- 
hind the phrases to the piety of the original authors. 


Two remarks on textual criticism are not without their bearing on the 
problem of biblical texts. One is from Nock. ‘‘The papyri have proved hun- 
dreds of times that readings which one is accustomed to neglect, as being due 
to the Byzantine scribes, are, if not correct, at least ancient. On the other 
hand, Schwartz and Pasquali have taught us that certain books from antiquity 
were more or less reworked by the authors themselves, and that there existed 
different editions of them with variants, all authentic, of which traces remain, 
in a more or less pure form, in our exemplars” (p. xiii). Ths other is quoted 
from Ed. Schwartz: ‘‘The manuscripts of a Greek prose text are not mechani- 
cal copies of an exemplar, but are in greater or lesser measure éxddceis, 
i. e. recensions, which were formed by those methods of collation and conjec- 
ture that are also known to us” (p. xxvi, n. 1). Nock edits in the light of these 
canons, but at the same time recognizes that most of the divergences from 


t Here one should mention also Festugiére’s article in the Harvard Theological 
Review, XXXI (1938), 13-20. I have not seen his La révélation d’Hermés 
Trismégiste, t. I, L’astrologie et les sciences occultes (Paris, 1944). 
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Stobaeus’ fragments are in fact due to copyists. An editor of such a work, 
whose MSS seem to stem mainly from a single imperfect exemplar, must de- 
pend heavily on the apparent inner logic of the argument contained in the 
books themselves, and Nock is eminently qualified for such an undertaking. 


In matters of source criticism, the editors are commendably cautious. 
Nock thinks that by the time Book x was written there may have existed a 
Hermetic collection in codex form, but up to the present he has not attempted 
to define its extent more precisely. He rejects Scott’s idea that Book x was 
intended to correct the ideas of vi; the two may simply be parallel develop- 
ments. Similarly he agrees with Ferguson (against Zielinski) that the Asclepius 
is substantially a unity. 


As has been indicated, the notes are filled with references to Christian and 
pagan parallels, and of course many articles and monographs which bear on 
these parallels are also cited. There are also numerous discussions of linguistic 
matters and the many types of literary convention that are reflected in the 
Hermetic literature. For this reason alone, the new edition will be useful to 
workers in various fields. There is not a little to interest the philologian. 
For example, Nock remarks on the importance of the fact that a pagan living 
in Rome or Africa, or perhaps Egypt, decided to make a translation of the 
Aoyos TéXeEtos and did it in language very similar to that of certain Christian 
translations. Indeed, he says, specialists ought to make a study of the lan- 
guage of the Asclepius (p. 279). 


The pagination is consecutive throughout the two volumes of the edition. 
Although the last printed page is numbered 405, there are actually lv-+582 
pages, because the French and Greek (or French and Latin) pages that face 
each other are assigned the same numeration. The double pages of text are 
the following: 7-19, 32-39, 44-46, 49-53, 60-65, 72-76, 81-82, 87-89, 96-100, 
113-126, 147-157, 174-183, 200-209, 222-226, 231-238, 248-255, 286-355. 
The notes are sometimes hard to follow because they are neither placed be- 
low the text to which they refer nor collected at the end, but allowed to straggle 
through the pages. 

There remains the pleasant duty of congratulating the distinguished editors 
and their collaborators, and the Association Guillaume Budé, which made 
the publication possible, for a monumental work done splendidly. I might 


add that I have not noticed a single misprint. 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 
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Les vies de Jésus et le Jésus de l'histoire: Etude de la valeur historique des 
vies de Jésus de langue frangaise, non catholiques, d’Ernst Renan @ Charles 
Guignebert (Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis edenda curavit A. 
Fridrichsen, XVII), by Jean G. H. Hoffmann. Paris: Messageries Evan- 
géliques, 1947. Pp. vi +232. 


Hoffmann’s detailed and well-documented discussion of French non- 
Catholic lives of Jesus has some very attractive features and others which 
are most puzzling. He knows the field, including German contributions to 
the subject. He uses the language of historical criticism and appears to accept 
the principle of Ernesti that the New Testament must be interpreted like 
other historical writings. 

The great epochs in the modern study of the Gospels pass under review. 
Surveys of German research from Ernesti to the time of Renan, and of French 
criticism from Richard Simon to the same period — with emphasis on the 
great liberal scholars, Reuss, Scherer, and Albert Réville — prepare for Renan. 
Renan’s Life of Jesus is described with no little sympathy and understanding. 
In the same spirit and with constant reference to the principles of historical 
interpretation, the words inspired by reaction to Renan are considered with 
a skillful setting of the orthodox scholars, Pressensé, Bovon, and Alexandre 
Westphal, in comparison with the liberals, Sabatier, Stapfer, and Albert 
Réville. A highly appreciative chapter is devoted to the less known work of 
Hoffmann’s late teacher, Henri Monnier, La mission historique de Jésus, and 
a highly critical one to the very different conclusions of Alfred Loisy and 
Charles Guignebert. An even longer chapter, divided between high praise 
and sharp blame, discusses Maurice Goguel’s Vie de Jésus. At one point 
or another the chief questions which have arisen in the development of Gospel 
criticism come to discussion: the Synoptic problem, form-history, the histo- 
ricity of Jesus, the Kingdom of God, Jesus’ messianic self-consciousness, 
eschatology, apocalypticism, and interim ethics. In spite of its small numbers, 
French Protestantism has produced great New Testament scholars, whose 
vigor and clarity of thinking deserve fully as much attention as the corre- 
sponding German work. They often anticipated widely heralded ‘‘discoveries” 
of German scholars. 


Hoffmann’s summaries of the views of the numerous authors reviewed seem, 


at first reading, to be objective and as nearly adequate as their necessary 
brevity allows. He usually concerns himself with the important problems, 


and, in general, his criticisms are not polemical, but factual and fair. He 
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makes much of the influence upon the liberals of Hegel’s subjective idealism, 
Kant’s moralism, Schleiermacher’s emotionalism, and Ritschl’s christocentrism 
and philosophy of value judgments, but also, though in less detail, he criticizes 
the dogmatic basis of the nineteenth-century orthodox scholars’ theories of 
the sources and their conceptions of Jesus. The negative conclusions of Loisy 
and Guignebert are stated fairly and without rancor, although Guignebert is 
quoted in his most skeptical moods. But, when he comes to discuss Goguel, 
a new factor rises to the surface. The long final chapter, outlining his own 
views, makes it doubly clear. 


Apparently favorable references to the principles of historical criticism, 
often repeated, suggest that they are the basis of the author’s critical judg- 
ments. But here and there, especially as the account nears the present day, 
remarks of a different tenor appear. Eventually one discovers that the 
jarring note is due to a basic disharmony in the author’s thought. ‘To arrive 
at a historical understanding of Jesus,’’ he says, ‘‘the danger lies in confusing 
exegetical and theological (dogmatique) science, and this danger is none other 
than that of the penetration of criticism by the philosophical postulates of 
Kant and Hegel.” To discover ethics in the teachings of Jesus, to recognize 
any influence of the prophetic message or of Judaism upon him, to draw a 
social gospel from his words, or to undulge in evolutionary optimism — to do 
any of these things is to fall under the influence of Kant’s moralism and 
Hegel’s philosophy of becoming, and thus to distort history. 

Philosophy must not influence history, but Reformed theology determines 
how Jesus shall be portrayed. Theopneusty, which is left undefined, is to be 
rejected. But the truth about Jesus can be discovered only by revelation of 
the Holy Spirit to those who have faith. Criticism may be freely applied to 
details of the records of Jesus’ life. Indeed, it is to be admitted that criticism 
has demonstrated no biography of Jesus to be possible. All four Gospels are 
equally useful, but all of them are religious, not ordinary historical, documents. 
The gospel (I’Evangile, with a capital) is a historical document upon which 
criticism may not lay its profane hands. 


In other words, the real historical Jesus is the Jesus portrayed by the early 
Apostolic church and revealed to faith within the Reformed church. The 
essential historical fact is ‘the intervention of God in history under the form 
of his incarnation. Here history overtakes dogma and time mingles with 


t The author’s use of a capital in this case is directly opposite to American 
usage. 
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eternity The role of the historic personality of Jesus is comprehended 
only as a function of the sovereign initiative of God” (p. 218). Elsewhere 
Hoffmann insists that Jesus’ “‘message is fundamentally outside of time,” 
and, referring to Goguel, he asks, ‘‘How, indeed, can a psychological study 
deal with that which does not appertain to time?” (p. 146). It is not surprising 
to find him asking whether there is a scientific exegesis. One can agree that 
he has not “confused exegetical and theological science.” He has merely 
abandoned science for dogma. Is not dogmatic pessimism as dangerous as 
evolutionary optimism? 

In spite of these disappointing features, the book is useful. It is a careful, 
methodical, and scholarly piece of investigation covering a neglected field. 
The reader who bears in mind the author’s doctrinal peculiarities need not 
be misled by his criticisms. Anyone who is deeply concerned to discover the 
truly historical elements in the Gospel accounts of Jesus can profitably use 
the book; indeed, he cannot profitably ignore it. 

C. C. McCown 


Saint Paul: Les Epitres Pastorales, by le P. C. Spicq. Paris: J. Gabalda, 1947. 
Pp. ccviii+417. 900 fr. 


Last year saw the publication of an excellent commentary on the Pastoral 
Epistles by B. S. Easton of the General Theological Seminary in New York. 
It was based on the acceptance of the critical theory that the epistles were 
written by a Paulinist toward the end of the first century and contain no 
genuinely Pauline materials. This theory has almost become an axiom in 
modern Protestant scholarship, especially since 1921, when P. N. Harrison 
showed in his Problem of the Pastoral Epistles that their vocabulary is more 
closely related to that of second-century Christian writers than to that of 
Paul. Some scholars, especially at Chicago, have revived a Tiibingen view 
and consider the Pastorals anti-Marcionite, but this opinion is not widely 


held. 


For the interpretation of some books of the New Testament, perhaps even 
the Fourth Gospel, the questions of date and authorship are not primary. 
For the Pastorals, however, their Pauline or non-Pauline origin is highly signi- 
ficant. They represent themselves as Paul’s. But their language, style, and 
thought seem unlike his. It is therefore of great value to have the erudite and 
brilliant commentary of Pére Spicq (who in 1944 published an excellent 
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study of medieval Latin exegesis; see my note in ATR, 30 [1948], 60). For 
while he is fully aware of the difficulties in the way of ascribing Pauline 
authorship to the Pastorals, he presents the defense with all the force that 
can be employed. 

The two hundred pages of introduction first discuss patristic, medieval, and 
modern commentaries; the designation and character of the Pastorals; every- 
thing that is known of Timothy and Titus and their offices, the organization 
of the church in their time; the heretics (Hellenistic Jewish) they are to 
oppose; and the circumstances and date of the epistles. Then we turn to a 
fascinating series of apologetic chapters on the psychology of the author (the 
psychology of old age); authenticity (concluding with the decree of the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission); the literary and historical relations of the 
Pastorals, and their theology; and a brief study of their text. 


Probably the most important chapter is that on the psychology of the 
author, for in it Spicq endeavors to prove that the differences between the 
Pastorals and the other Pauline epistles are due to Paul’s advanced age, al- 
ready noted in Philemon 9. He loves to give lessons and advice to the young; 
he constantly refers to his experience, judges events pessimistically, and 


suspects novelty. His vocabulary becomes more stereotyped. He emphasizes 
moderation and dignity. Moreover, in II Tim we find prisoner-psychology. 
There is no emphasis on freedom, but stress on little personal details and the 
value of patience. Perhaps he learns more Greek and some Latin, the languages 
of his jailers. 

One can agree that the language of the Pastorals is well described, but one 
must then ask how it is that in old age Paul achieves and assimilates the 
knowledge of Hellenistic culture which we find in them. There are affinities, 
as Spicq points out (p. cxlii), with Plautus, Polybius, Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, 
Quintilian, and Plutarch. There is a quotation from Epimenides (Tit. 1 12) 
and there are possible allusions to Euripides and Pindar. Comparison of this 
change with the literary development of Plato does not adequately explain 
it. A real parallel is found in the education of Clement of Rome (L. Sanders, 
L'hellénisme de saint Clément de Rome et le paulinisme, Louvain, 1943) or in 
that of Irenaeus (my article in HTR for April, 1948). Moreover, Paul is old 
when he writes Philippians and Colossians. How does he change so drastically? 

Furthermore, the affinities of the Pastorals with both I and II Peter and 
John (pp. cliii-clvi) do not suggest an early date. Spicq is willing to date 
II Peter as late as 80 (p. xcv) and claims that it makes use of I Tim (II Pet 315 
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=I Tim 1 16). While this use seems probable, the fact that II Peter regards 
the Pauline corpus as scripture (II Pet 3 16) makes a date in the first century 
unlikely. 

One of the most satisfactory analyses in this introduction is that of the 
relation of the Pastorals to the Gospel of Luke. Spicq proves conclusively 
that their author knows and uses this gospel and regards it as scripture 
(pp. cxlvi-cliii; cf. also his article in RB 53 [1946], 36-46, esp. 38). This is a 
very important conclusion. If he knows Luke, the Pastorals must be later 
than the death of Paul, for Luke certainly uses Mark, and the oldest ecclesi- 
astical tradition states that both Peter and Paul died before:Mark was written 
(Irenaeus, Adv. haer. iii. 1. 1; cf. C. Schaefer, Précis d’introduction au Nouveau 
Testament [French tr., Mulhouse, 1939], 65 f.). And since Luke seems to be 
regarded as scripture in I Tim 5 18 they must be considerably later. Therefore 
the Pastorals were not written by Paul. Moreover, if they use Luke, it is 
possible that they use Acts, the second volume of Luke’s work, and we may 
ask whether II Tim 3 11 does not depend on Acts 13, 14, and 16 (so Easton). 

It is interesting in this connection to observe the close relation of the 
Pastorals to Clement (most of the parallels are commonplaces) and Ignatius. 
Spicq claims that this may show these writers’ dependence on the Pastorals, 
a dependence probably genuine in the case of Polycarp (cf. my article in ATR 
28 [1946], 137-48). The early Christian papyrus fragment published by Bell 
and Skeat in 1935 explicitly refers to II Timothy; but a date early in the 
second century (p. xcix) is questionable (cf. H. I. Bell-T. C. Skeat, Fragments 
of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri (London, 1935], 42). 
Moreover, to say that “‘le rejet de l’authenticité des Pastorales est tout récent”’ 
(p. xcv) is to overlook momentarily the witness of Basilides, Marcion, and 
Tatian. At this point it would have been worth while to discuss the apparent 
omission of the Pastorals from the Chester Beatty Papyri (cf. however p. cc), 
for radical critics have made much of this hypothesis. Spicq’s own view could 
be supported by the brief article of H. A. Sanders in AJP, 58 (1937), 370-72, 
in which he points out the cramped handwriting of the scribe as he came to 
the inadequate space he had left for the Pastorals. 

One of the many values of this commentary is the use it makes of patristic 
exegesis, in which Spicq is thoroughly at home. Naturally his selections 
from the fathers are governed by his own historical and theological interest, 
but since like the author of the Pastorals the fathers were often pastors, their 
comments are frequently incisive. Luther (p. 297) and Calvin (p. 389) are 
also quoted, and Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch is used and praised. As 
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the voluminous bibliography shows, Spicq has thoroughly investigated the 
work of his predecessors. 

He constantly cites classical authors and papyri for the meaning of words 
and ideas, since these epistles lie close to Hellenistic culture. ‘While the 
ordinary language of Paul is the populr koiné, that of the Pastorals is a 
literary Hellenistic Greek” (p. cix). And Judaism with its Old Testament 
background is not neglected. But although ‘‘no Pauline writing affirms the 
doctrinal authority and the religious value of the Old Testament, inspired 
by God, as explicitly”’ as do the Pastorals, on the other hand “explicit citations 
from the Old Testament are rare” (p. cxxxi). A similar rarity exists in Ignatius. 
But as Spicq observes, there are no citations at all in Philippians and Colos- 
sians. 

The commentary is highly erudite, and at the same time it understands 
the practical problems of pastoral care and is full of moral insight. Several 
passages, however, are somewhat misunderstood because of the effort to 
demonstrate that Paul is the writer. It is hardly credible that Paul is speaking 
when he tells Timothy (1 Tim 4 16, cf. Tit 35) that by perseverance he can 
save himself and his hearers, or that Paul could have stressed the meaning 
of the Spirit so slightly. One may adduce Easton’s word lists which show the 
differences between Pauline and Pastoral language, and his observation 
(which Spicq does not make) that Titus 2 2 combines a triad of Christian 
with a triad of Hellenistic virtues. 

Spicq’s analysis of the ministry and the relation between éwioxomwos and 
mpeoBurepos is careful and balanced, although one may question his transla- 
tion of these terms by “évéque” and “prétre’”’ as rather tendentious. He 
observes, however, that there is no question of the monarchical episcopate 
here; ‘‘the bishop is a priest’”’ (p. 93) who has a special function, the “building 
up” of the church. And he notes (p. 95) that “progress was neither uniform 
nor equally rapid in all areas.” He claims that the “order of widows” is a 
recent institution rather than a witness to the late date of the epistles (p. 173). 

Eighteen valuable notes discuss special points such as the athletic metaphors 
and the lists of duties and vices, as well as words and phrases — for example, 
“the church, house of the living God,” “‘piety,” “the theology of baptism,” 
and “the good deposit.’’ In the commentary there are frequent references 
to the religious life of Ephesus and conditions in Crete, most of which illustrate 
the thought of the epistles, although sometimes one may question the amount 
of local color their author really intended to employ (e. g., p. 105). 

In conclusion we must observe that Spicq has ably stressed the Pauline 
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character of the Pastorals, and has made it impossible for us to deny any 
relation between Paul and the “Pastor.’’ But when he uses the Thomistic 
watchword, “Gratia non tollit naturam sed perficit,” to illustrate Titus 2 2, 
we must remember how far this is from Paul. In his major epistles there is a 
tension between nature and grace. Yet there is some development in Paul’s 
thought, as C. H. Dodd has shown, and Philippians 4 8 is not orthodox“Paul- 
inism.” In other words, while the Pastorals are not by Paul, they reflect what 
Paul’s thought easily became in the mind of the next generation. Just as the 
synoptic Jesus is interpreted by John, so (though less adequately) the genuine 
Paul is reinterpreted by the Pastor. Irenaeus represents the confluence of 
both streams. 

Spicq’s work, while based on a view of authorship which seems incorrect, 
is magnificently planned and executed. No matter who wrote the Pastoral 
Epistles, this commentary illuminates their historical meaning and their 
permanent moral value. It isa work destined for long life and wide usefulness, 
Students of philology, history, and theology will find it invaluable. 


Rosert M. GRANT 


The Disobedient Spirits and Christian Baptism, by Bo Reicke. Kgbenhavn: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1946. Pp. viii+-275. Kr. 12. 


This monograph on I Pet 3 19 and its context is No. xiii in Acta Seminarii 
Neotestamentict Upsaliensis, a series edited by Anton Fridrichsen which con- 
tinued publishing its researches even during the war and produced two others 


besides this one in 1946. The present study is the most intensive investigation 


of a particular New Testament problem which I have seen since the war. 
The first chapter gives an interesting summary of efforts through the centuries 
to interpret this troublesome passage in I Peter. In Chapter II the author 
concludes from the study of the Enoch and related literature that the “spirits 
in prison” can “allude both to spirits in the meaning of Angels and to the 
souls of dead people,” but ‘it is probably most important to think of the fallen 
Angels and their descendants mentioned in Gen 61-4.” These fallen angels, 
he finds, were the originators of demons and false gods and were a continuous 
source of inspiration of pagan rulers. Although they were locked up in prison, 
these evil spirits were believed nevertheless to be able to exercise their fatal 
influence upon mankind. According to popular belief, they were approximately 
identical with demonic spirits in general, such as angels, powers, rulers, prin- 
cipalities, or by whatever name they might be called. 
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The question of the identity of the person who preached to the spirits in 
prison has been most baffling to Christian interpreters. Martin Lu her said 
with great candor, ‘‘Das ist ein wunderlicher Text und ein finster r Spruch, 
als freilich einer im neuen Testament ist, das ich noch nicht gewis: weiss, was 
S. Peter meinet.” It has been embarrassing to Christians to think that 
Jesus made a descent into Hell to preach to the evil spirits. Well known 
churchmen like Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas agreed that Jesus did the 
preaching but that he did it in the days of Noah, long before the spirits were 
banished to Hell. The most interesting of the modern efforts to keep Jesus 
out of Hell is the textual emendation that inserts Enoch into this passage. In 
our time this was popularized by James R. Harris, and it made its appearance 
in the widely circulated translations of both Moffatt and Goodspeed, Wescott 
and Hort to the contrary, although it was actually first reported by W. Bowyer 
in 1763. This emendation is indeed most intriguing. Every reader encounters 


a difficulty with the passage, which runs... xpioTds............. @@ 


kal... éxnpuéev ... The antecedent of @ is by no means clear as it stands, 
and if one assumes that the subject of the verb is Christ, the meaning is still 
not unambiguous. Such being the confusion, the suggestion that a sleepy 
scribe had inadvertently dropped the name Enoch here appeared to be a 
happy solution on two counts. First, it kept Christ from preaching in Hell 
and second, it might even get rid of the ambiguous @. The text would then 
be ‘Evwx (kal) or év @ kal ‘Evwx. The possibility of haplography in this case 
cannot be denied, yet the fact that a reading is difficult, as every student 
knows, does not necessarily discredit it. On the contrary, it may be the best 
evidence of authenticity. At any rate, Reicke, not at all deterred by the 
difficulty, says that the emendation “must be absolutely repudiated for two 
reasons. In the first place, the text is handed down unanimously with é& @ 
xal. There is no hint of Enoch in the tradition of the text. In the second, a 
sudden transference of the thought to Enoch would here be highly unnatural 
and illogical. On the contrary, it is clear that the person who performed the 
action indicated in verse 19 must be the same as that in the preceding verse, 
viz., Christ, whose genius also hovers over the whole context as is especially 
proved in verses 21-22. We have no cause to assume such a curious and fanciful 
process of thought in the Epistle, that it should suddently begin to speak of 
Enoch in the same breath as it speaks of the significance of Christ’s Death 
and Resurrection for those suffering in faith, verse 18—i.e. the most intimate 
fundamental facts of the Christian faith.” 

The interpretation most generally attempted has been to make the da- 
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tive of reference mvebpatt serve as the antecedent of the relative pronoun, 
but this is a most strained and unnatural procedure. Reicke builds his own 
interpretation on F. Zimmerman’s observation of a papyrus text which uses 
év @ clearly ‘‘as a temporal conjunction with a concessive or adversative 
secondary sense.”” Zimmerman renders the expression as indessen. Reicke 
shows that in the New Testament this expression is often used in the sense of 
whereat, on which occasion, while, at the same time as, thereat, etc. Cf. Mk 2 19; 
Lk 19 13; Jn 57; & ols in Lk 121; Acts 24 18; 26 12. There are a great num- 
ber of examples of this phrase as a temporal conjunction in classical writers. 
The expression is frequent also as a causal or instrumental conjunction. Cf. 
Rom 8 3; Heb 2 18; 6 17, meaning i that, as, or on account of which. 

Moreover, év @ occurs five times in I Pet (1 6; 2 12; 3 16; 4.4). In 2 12 and 
3 16 the expression is a temporal conjunction, but in 1 6 and 4 4 it is best taken 
as causal. Hence, I Peter not only is fond of this expression as a conjunction, 
but he uses it as both temporal and causal. In view of this situation, and oi 
the New Testament usage as a whole as well as that of Hellenistic Greek in 
general, including the papyri, there can be no objection in principle to taking 
év @ as either a temporal or a causal conjunction in I Pet 3 19. The temporal 
sense appears to be the best solution of the difficulty. Reicke states his con- 
clusion thus: 

“By a temporal interpretation of €y @ we can obtain the following natural 
meaning: ‘on which occasion’ or ‘on that occasion,’ namely when He died 
(preferably not: ‘when He was made alive’ because of the parenthetical char- 
acter of those appositions) Christ went and preached also to the spirits. This 
gives a highly logical and natural purport to the passage, our translation is 
simple and intelligible, and a good formal analogy can be shown in the imme- 
diately preceding verse 16, apart from other analogies which we have already 
touched upon — it may also be observed that the Oxyrhynchus papyrus re- 
ferred to above is good evidence that év @ can allude to the previous situation, 
and continue the reasoning after a short pause.” “We prefer to think of a 
preaching in the underworld carried out by Christ in connection with his 
descent during the triduum mortis. This supports our assumption that év @ 
is a temporal conjunction meaning whereat and referring to Gra dméBavev 
in the previous sentence.” 


The research deals carefully with many aspects of the entire passage of 
I Pet 3 17-22, which has interesting similarities to I Pet 2 18-25 and Titus 2 11-14 
and 3 1-8. The motif in all of them is exhortation to worthy conduct as Chris- 
tians in trying situations. They seem to reflect a current type of preaching 
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regarding the mission of the church and baptism. “We can thus assume a 
definite parenetic figure, a literary Témos, as a basic explanation of the many 
similarities.” 

I think that the present research makes it possible to improve upon the 


translation of év @ in I Pet 3 19 as in which, an unintelligible phrase which 


doggedly reappears even in the new Revised Standard Version. 


S. VERNON McCasLaNnpD 


The Old Testament in the New Testament, by R. V. G. Tasker. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1947. Pp. 176. $2.00. 


This book is a fine illustration of the change that has come into the fields 
of Old and New Testament study. The reviewer has often regretted the 
neglect of the Old Testament by Christians as any appreciative heir of the 
Judeo-Christian heritage must, but has not sought the solution of the problem 
along the line of the Old Testament in the New in just this way. Tribute 
must be paid to an author who does justice to his theme, who is irenic rather 
than polemical in spirit, moderate rather than extreme in presentation, and 
in addition, unusually skilled in exegesis of the ninety-two passages — more 
than half from Pss and Isa — which are treated as illustrating the unity of 
the Biblical theology. 

We are left in no doubt about the author’s theological position. His indebt- 
edness is almost wholly in the area of British scholarship, those Cambridge 
giants of yesteryear, certain contemporaries in the vanguard of the newer 
outlook, plus Barth and Kierkegaard. He is dissatisfied with modern Chris- 
tianity, its unevangelical character, its social gospel, its ‘movements’ and 
‘fsms.”’ 

Professor Tasker asks us to return to the Old Testament, not merely to 
the prophets with their monotheism and their morality, but also to the 
patriarchs, to Israel in Egypt, to the New Testament writers who saw no abid- 
ing significance and not even comprehension in the story of Israel apart from 
the life, death and resurrection of Jesus. This indirectly minimizes the worth 
of Judaism and indicates its incompleteness. More seriously, this takes us 
squarely into the jungle of predictive prophecy, and it can be assumed that 
not ail scholars will write with the restraint of this author. This is not a 
pleasing picture to meditate upon if one chances to be an adherent of what 


now become ‘‘the older methods of criticism.’”’ He cites Westcott’s dictum: 
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“It is not enough that the Old Testament contains prophecies; the Old 
Testament is one vast prophecy.” 

The author treats the whole New Testament from the angle of the Old 
Testament included in it. In his chapters on the life and ministry of Jesus - 
and on the Gospels we find acceptance of complete messianic self-consciousness. 
Jesus identified the supernatural Son of Man of Enoch with the Suffering 
Servant of Isaiah and took both roles upon himself. As the literature of this 
subject shows, this interpretation sidesteps some important historical consid- 
erations, but the theological emphasis is given precedence over the historical. 
The New Testament student is surprised to find Jesus “pointing out to His 
somewhat bewildered parents that He was under an inner compulsion to 
absorb Himself in the study of the Scriptures.’’ Luke just does not say that. 

Professor Tasker stresses the Atonement and points to the Gospel of Luke 
as outside the main stream of primitive Christianity because it omits the 
conception of Jesus’ death as a “ransom,” even though he sees Luke as “‘to 
some extent a liberal Jewish Christian in outlook.” The reviewer sees Luke 
as Gentile rather than liberal Jewish in outlook. 

His treatment of the Gospel of John indicates clearly that the solution of 
this key document still waits. Here the author is “certainly a Palestinian 
Jew.”’ Jesus’ discourses in that Gospel could be due to his use of rabbinical 
method in defending his claim before the rabbis at Jerusalem. Professor 
Tasker accepts Westcott’s view that the author of the Fourth Gospel more 
than any other writer of the New Testament is penetrated with the spirit of 
the Old Testament. Professor Tasker’s debt to his old teacher, Professor 
Hoskyns, comes out clearly in his view of the Gospel of John. Jesus’ miracles 
in the Fourth Gospel are of a piece with the others; they are “signs.” One 
remembers that Jesus rebuked a sign-seeking generation, but apparently this 
historical datum is unacceptable to a theological interpretation. The miracle 
at Cana is the portrayal of Jesus as the transformer of Judaism. 

Paul’s letters, as would be expected, furnish rich illustration of the Old 
Testament in the New, and the treatment from this angle is interesting and 
adequate, but to the student of history very one-sided. The Hellenistic side 
of Paul is almost completely ignored. The almost exclusive emphasis on 
“faith,” the meagerness of the concept of “spirit” as Paul understood it are 
in evidence. 

The Petrine authorship of I Peter in the trying days of Nero is accepted 
and practically no emphasis is laid on the now recognized crime of being a 
Christian. The Epistle of James is outside the main development of Chris- 
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tianity, is later than I Peter, yet is the ‘most intensely Jewish of all Christian 
documents given to the world.” One can only ask whether Dr. Tasker has 
never read Dibelius’ Introduction to his Commentary on James in the Meyer 
series. To say of the book of Revelation, “‘No other writing in the New 
Testament presents a more splendid portrait of Jesus the risen and ascended 
Lord,” means a convenient forgetting of the savage, avenging Messiah with 
the sword of execution which is also a part of the portrait. The historical 
approach must view all the facts in the picture, the theological, it would seem, 
is free to select. 

This review is not intended to be an entirely carping criticism on a piece 
of work well done, but rather is meant to suggest that there is not much 
common meeting ground between a theological and an historical approach. 
Reading the book has brought to mind afresh the reviewer’s indebtedness to 
a truly great teacher and scholar a quarter of a century ago. His courses 
were Certainly detailed (two semesters to Isaiah 1-39), but they did not miss 
the forest in concern for the trees, and they did make it forever impossible 
to see the Old Testament in the primary light of predictive prophecy, and 
Kemper Fullerton’s Prophecy and Authority is the best antidote for the newer 
Old Testament scholarship that this reviewer knows. The necessity for an 
antidote will vary with individual opinion! 


Mary E. ANDREWS 


The Bible in the Church: A Short History of Interpretation, by Robert M. 
Grant. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 194. $2.50. 


Grant begins his book with a discussion of the methods of interpretation 
employed by Jesus in his treatment of the Old Testament and ends with an 
analysis of the several theories which govern interpreters of different schools 
today. In less than two hundred pages, that is to say, he covers the entire 
course of Christian history in relation to a subtle and by no means trifling 
theme. It is inevitable that the treatment should be sketchy, and that the 
numerous problems which arise should be summarily indicated rather than 
subjected to penetrating discussion. Likewise, the author is obliged to content 


himself with a mere statement of his own views on controversial questions, 
without attempting to justify them (e. g., the highly debatable thesis that 
Jesus applied Isaiah 53 to himself). Within these limitations, he has done an 
excellent job, directing our attention persistently to the salient points to the 
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exclusion of distracting detail, and illustrating his exposition of the several 
theories by an admirable selection of brief statements made by their leading 
proponents. He concludes with a chapter on “The Meaning of Interpretation,” 
in which he offers his own comments on the burning question of the relation 
of ‘theological exegesis’ to historical interpretation, on the “subjective” 
element that is bound to be involved in the most “objective” approach, and 
on the rights of authority — ‘the theological meaning of the Bible cannot be 
fully understood apart from the church” (p. 171). He sets firmly before us, 
as interpreters of biblical literature, the double task: ‘‘to determine what these 
books meant to their authors and to the readers for whom they are intended,” 
and ‘‘to say what they have meant in the experience of the church and what 
they ought to mean today.’’ When the work of historical and philological 
science has been done, the scholar still faces the task for which all this is but 
the necessary preparation—he must “set forth the theological insights of 
the Bible in terms relevant to our situation today” (p. 171). It is perhaps not 
sufficiently emphasized that ‘‘our situation today” must itself, first of all, be 
envisaged from the biblical point of view. 


F. W. BEARE 





MONOGRAPH SERIES, VOLUME II 


Prayer in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha: a Study of the Jewish Concept 
of God, by Norman B. Johnson of Knox College is being published by the 
JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE as Volume II of its Monograph Series. 
This volume will be of great interest to all students of Biblical literature. While 
it is a study especially in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, there are many 
references to both the Old and New Testaments. 

This JoURNAL is happy to present this volume as the second in the series 
inaugurated in 1946 with the publication of The Lives of the Prophets, by 
Charles Cutler Torrey, and is grateful to the Lucius N. Littauer Foundation 
for the subsidy which made its publication possible. The volume will appear 
at the same time as this issue of the JoURNAL. Special price to members of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and subscribers to the JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE for the paper bound copy is $.75. (Cloth bound copies are not 
available.) Orders should be addressed to the Treasurer of the Society, 
Prof. Donald M. C. Englert, Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. 
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